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WHO'S WHO 


The British Beveridge Plan to repeal hunger is arous- 
ing as much controversy as our own late beverage plan 
to repeal thirst. America presents this week the first part 
of an authoritative analysis of the famous Report, sent 
from its English homeland by Fatuer Lewis Wart, S.J., 
lecturer at Oxford University on the Papal social en- 
cyclicals, and an outstanding authority in Britain on 
those documents. . . . Peter BerGer, at present Professor 
of Government and International Relations at Loyola 
College, Baltimore, was formerly Secretary to the Chris- 
tian Social Party of Austria under the late Chancellor 
Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, later an editor of the Neues 
Wiener Tagbiatt. ... MonsicNor L. G. Licutti, who tells 
us what is the matter with farmers today, is Executive 
Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and the author of the famous Granger Resettle- 
ment project, described in detail in the October 31, 1942, 
issue of AmerIcA. . . . HEywoop Broun needed no intro- 
duction to America’s millions during his life; nor does 
he need introduction to America’s readers now. The ap- 
proach of Easter, and the growing recognition of what 
the vital beauty of the Faith in Latin America can mean 
to inter-American understanding, prompts the republi- 
cation of an inspired column written shortly before his 
reception into the Church. . . . CaroLa MacMurroucH 
spent many years in Rome exploring the tragedies and 
triumphs of the early Christian martyrs, both in the 
Eternal City and throughout its empire. Miss MacMur- 
rough, a Virginia Catholic, has been a frequent con- 
tributor to America. ... Rev. Dr. THomas J. MCMAHON, 
editor of publications for the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, and archivist of Dunwoodie Seminary, 
takes a sidetrip into literary history to explore the 
authorship and adventures of the first American novel. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Farm Bureau Victory? Monsignor Ligutti’s plain 
statement, in this issue, on the real danger in the 
impending food shortage and the calamitous re- 
sults of the mistaken farm policy now riding high 
in Congress, will startle many an unsuspecting 
reader. There is nothing academic in Msgr. Ligutti’s 
approach. During the entire term of his office as 
Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, he has explored every farm re- 
gion in this country and has canvassed every type 
of mind. The opinions he here expresses are not 
just his own, but are in accord with conclusions 
reached by the Bishops, the rural clergy, the lead- 
ers of a long and impressive array of organizations 
throughout the United States concerned with the 
agricultural situation, and of a host of experienced 
“dirt farmers.” The plan agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate-House conference committee on April 14, to set 
up a land army, principally of imported aliens, 
which will freeze resident native-born farm work- 
ers to their jobs, prevent their transfer to other 
areas and forbid all appeal, even from the cotton- 
growing regions, is rightly termed by Msgr. Ligutti 
a measure for slavery. The summary action taken 
against the Farm Security Administration on the 
same day by the House Appropriations Committee 
is, as he clearly shows, a measure for our eventual 
starvation. Immediate and quick counter-action on 
the part of the men and women in the cities who 
will soon find themselves the victim of these, the 
“Big Four’s” policies, can be taken by writing to 
their Congressmen. 


Strange Partiality. Reports from the Texas border 
bring news that our censorship there fails to oper- 
ate with complete objectivity. During the past 
three months the readers of the Mexican weekly, 
El Sinarquista, frequently failed to receive their 
mailed copies. At the same time the Mexican dailies, 
Excelsior and El Universal, the weekly Hoy and 
various other publications cross the line at Laredo 
successfully and reach their subscribers on regular 
schedule. Complaints to the central office in Mexico 
find that the censors in Texas say they have no 
time to examine the bundles of El Sinarquista, and 
that these are consequently rejected and fail to be 
delivered. There is no question of improper mate- 
rial in the pages of this weekly, of anti-United 
States or pro-Fascist propaganda. In spite of a 
rather spirited campaign in the leftist journals 
that paper and its publishers, it earned a 
clean bill of health in a recent examination before 
a Committee of California legislators, and no one 
with a sense of justice would classify it as subver- 
sive. Discrimination of this type tends to alienate 
the friendship of a large sector in our neighbor 
Republic, and certainly does little to advance the 
policy of solidarity on which we have embarked. 


Fathers Deferred. In one of the fairest decisions yet 
to come out of Washington, Messrs. McNutt and 
Hershey agreed on the reclassification of married 
draftees. Fathers of families thus obtained a fav- 
ored status as compared with childless married 
men, and a postponement of their call until the 
other classes have been inducted. War has indeed 
brought dislocations to our social and economic 
life, but the very last dislocation should be the 
removal from the civil picture of the father who 
supports and shepherds his flock. America, as pro- 
claimed by our national anthem, is rich in the 
ideals and opportunities of individual citizens. Fun- 
damentally, though, the country is its homes and 
the makers of those homes. Few are the enlisted 
men who would not prefer to see the fathers retain 
their vital place in our national life until the ulti- 
mate necessity of battle demands their going off to 
war. By the same token, the soldiers have every 
right to expect these same fathers to act their part 
in the strengthening and defense of the land on the 
home front. — ; 


Reciprocal Trade. Since Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1934 to argue for the adoption of a 
policy to stimulate trade among nations, much 
water has flowed under the bridge: muddy water 
for the most part and, these past four years, water 
tragically mixed with human blood. To attribute 
the economic morass in which the world floundered 
during the decade preceding Hitler’s brutal attack 
on Poland, as well as the war itself, solely to the 
stagnation of international trade and the growth of 
economic nationalism, is clearly an exaggeration. 
The causes of this war are much more complex 
than that. They are rooted in historical develop- 
ments going back over several centuries at least— 
developments affecting such fundamental things as 
religion, ethics, philosophy and national cultures. 
But the breakdown of international buying and 
selling and the dislocation of domestic economies 
are factors for peace or war which it would be in- 
sane for us to deny. 


Eyes on Congress. International trade is necessary 
for domestic prosperity in practically every nation 
in the modern world; and domestic prosperity, as 
the Holy Father said in his Christmas Allocution 
last year, is a condition for international peace. 
This thesis Secretary Hull defended in 1934. At 
that time he succeeded in persuading Congress to 
underwrite a reciprocal trade act which the Ad- 
ministration could use to restore and expand com- 
merce among nations. That act, despite grave ob- 
stacles, has worked well. Under its provisions, trade 
agreements have been signed with twenty-seven 
countries, tariff and quota restrictions have been 
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lowered or removed, there has been a gratifying 
expansion of trade. Renewed twice by Congress for 
periods of three years, the Act expires shortly and 
must again be extended. If present circumstances 
are considered, this renewal becomes more than an 
automatic gesture of the Congress. The whole 
world is waiting to see whether we are willing to 
back up our talk of international collaboration in 
the postwar world by action now. The extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act would reas- 
sure the Allied Nations of the sincerity of our inten- 
tions. It would encourage, too, those elements in 
enemy countries which are opposed to the totali- 
tarian scheme of and are looking anxiously 
to us for some sign of hope and encouragement. 
The first vote on this Act was a party vote, with 
the Republicans in opposition. A fairly unanimous, 
non-partisan approval this time would help might- 
ily to clear the international atmosphere of many 
nameless doubts and anxieties. 


War Maps. As we glanced at the now familiar map 
of Tunisia this morning, our eye sought the old 
landmarks, Sfax and Gabes, to see how the Eighth 
Army and General Patton’s forces were doing. 
With something of a shock, we found that Sfax and 
Gabes were no longer there; in the last few days 
they had slid out over the bottom right-hand cor- 
ner as the fortunes of war spotlighted the Ameri- 
can and British drives. How many hopes and fears 
have followed the fluctuations of the war maps! 
There were the grim months last year when anx- 
ious eyes turned daily to that little square in the 
midst of the communiqués, that window opening 
upon a world at war, and saw the Philippines, Java, 
New Guinea and the myriad islands of the Pacific 
moving slowly across from right to left, until the 
tip of the Australian continent rose terrifyingly 
into the picture. Then came Guadalcanal, the Coral 
Sea, and the picture held steady. On the other side 
of the world, the whole North African coast un- 
reeled under jubilant eyes from left to right; and 
suddenly Oran and Casablanca leapt into view from 
almost nowhere. Now we await the day when our 
two main war maps will have as their centers 
Tokyo and Berlin. 


That History Test. Teachers who have followed the 
current disturbance over the failures of freshman 
college students in historical tests would do well 
to read a canny article entitled History in the 
School Curriculum. Edgar B. Wesley, Professor 
of Education at the University of Minnesota, con- 
tributed this study to the March, 1943, issue of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Doctor Wes- 
ley lays the blame for the real or imaginary failure 
on the university professors of history. Their stu- 
dents, who become teachers of history in high 
schools, utterly fail in their efforts, he thinks, and 
this for three reasons: a) social problems have 
replaced pure history in most of secondary educa- 
tion, whereas the humanistic function of history 
now lies dormant or dead; b) high-school teachers 
of history do a poor job; and c) the high-brow at- 
titude of their former professors prevents them 
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from bettering their instruction. Wesley, in com- 
mon with many educationalists, wants all studies 
to have what he calls an “instructional” approach, 
a capacity to solve present and future problems for 
the child. In the tradition of Columbia Teachers 
College, he has discarded the traditional idea of 
education as the molder of the human character. 
Yet he writes a forthright indictment of historians, 
even catching Professor Nevins in a very bad mis- 
quotation. The whole topic deserves a good deal 
of honest inquiry. 


They Do It In Texas. No, we are not running special 
publicity for Texas, but things just happen that 
way. This week we learned of a motorized infantry 
unit which stopped overnight at a little country 
town in Texas. It was Christmas Eve, and the in- 
habitants got up an improvised reception and en- 
tertainment for the boys in the Town Hall. At the 
close of the program, a lady announced from the 
platform that there was a Catholic church some 
thirty miles away from there, where Midnight 
Mass was being held. If any of the soldiers would 
like to attend the Mass, she said, cars would be 
provided to drive them over there. The number of 
volunteers was startling, but the citizens rose to 
the occasion, and got every man over to the Mass, 
and back again, who wished to go. At four A.M. 
the unit was again on its way. The Catholic boy 
who had imagined he would spend his Christmas 
Eve curled up in a jeep had found himself kneeling 
before the altar. The only comment is: that seems 
to be, somehow, the way they do things in Texas. 


And They Did It In Dakar. Et comment, as the 
school-boy said who was literally translating, “and 
how!” April is a bit late in the season for a Christ- 
mas play, but this one was unique. At the New 
York University School of Education Auditorium, 
on April 10, the officers and sailors of the French 
battleship Richelieu reproduced, as effectively as 
possible, the Mystére de Noel that they had played 
last Christmas on board their ship in the harbor 
of Dakar. There were sea-chanteys of the men in 
chorus, and nostalgic folk dances were swung with 
the cooperation of local student groups. The Christ- 
mas play was wholly Catholic, in the style of Henri 
Ghéon, mixing past and present, fantasy and re- 
ligion, piety and glorious anachronisms, modern 
wisecracks and ancient carols. A brilliantly con- 
ceived stage décor reproduced the Richelieu’s deck. 
Director, or rather genius of the whole affair, was 
the ship’s surgeon, Jean Duluc. The play, the agile 
and grinning Doctor explained, will be repeated at 
Toulon and Brest one of these days. Once more the 
songs and dances will be rendered, not of an exiled, 
but of a victorious France. If you had seen the type 
of men who played and sang, and prayed, in that 
event, you would have no doubt about the future 
rendezvous in Toulon. 


Fashion Note. If an exclusively male staff may ven- 
ture a remark in this field, bewilderment about 
feminine headgear is no modern masculine degen- 
eracy. Back in 1828, according to The Pleasures of 














Publishing, of the Columbia University Press, even 
the sagacious Noah Webster bowed to inglorious 
defeat when he tried to describe a lady’s hat. He is 
on fairly firm ground when he starts with the 
sound platform that a hat is a “covering for the 
head,” but he falters a bit when he says that wom- 
en’s hats are “made of straw or grass braid and 
[craven!] various materials,” but when it comes to 
the shapes he gives up—“‘of these, the ever-varying 
forms admit of no description that can long be 
correct.” In a bewildered and bewildering world, 
this age-old puzzlement of the mere male will give 
us a great sense of solidarity as we goggle at the 
Easter parade. Anyway, we still prefer hats on the 
ladies to welders’ man-from-Mars masks. 


Footnote to Bertrand Russell. The taxpayers and 
others who objected to the appointment of Ber- 
trand Russell as a professor at the College of the 
City of New York may be interested to know just 
how low he has stooped in his attacks on Chris- 
tianity. Author of the learned Principia Mathe- 
matica, hailed as a scientist and philosopher, lec- 
turer in mathematics at Cambridge and in philoso- 
phy at Harvard, Russell has sunk to writing, 
“exclusively for the Haldeman-Julius publications,” 
an anti-Christian diatribe of which we need say no 
more than that it is entirely worthy of Haldeman- 
Julius, and is entitled, with unconscious irony, An 
Outline of Intellectual Rubbish. 


Buy War Bonds. Public response during the first 
few days of the Second War Loan drive must have 
been heartening to Washington officialdom. Any 
fears that March tax payments and the rising cost 
of living had cooled the people’s ardor toward lend- 
ing money to the Government failed to be realized, 
and indications now are that the goal will be at- 
tained with something to spare. Perhaps the public, 
despite a surface apathy which contrasts oddly 
with the fanfare of 1917-18, is more deeply im- 
mersed in this war than is generally realized. Per- 
haps, too, the Administration’s educational cam- 
paign against the menace of inflation is beginning 
to show substantial results. The man in the street 
seems finally to have realized the vast and danger- 
ous difference between Government borrowing 
from the commercial banks and Government bor- 
rowing from savings banks, insurance companies 
and private individuals. In the first case, new 
money is poured into circulation, increasing the 
pressure on the price structure. In the second case, 
no new money is created. Existing money is merely 
transferred from the people to their Government— 
a process which lessens the pressure of purchasing 
power on our dwindling supply of goods and ser- 
vices. The Treasury needs the $13,000,000,000 to 
meet the astronomical costs of the most expensive 
war in history; and on this score alone the Govern- 
ment has reason to be gratified at the public re- 
sponse. But its satisfaction is understandably 
heightened by the knowledge that much of the 
money is coming from non-inflationary sources. 
The Second War Loan drive appears headed for a 
double success. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


FEDERICO Cardinal Cattani-Amadori, the third 
of the College of Cardinals to die since March 17, 
passed away at Rome. Only forty-six of the College 
now remain, twenty-seven being Italians. 

> His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, assisted at the regu- 
lar Lenten sermon in the Vatican Palace on April 
9. N.C.W.C. reports the Pontiff fully recovered 
from his recent indisposition. 

>» New favors regarded as true miracles brought 
the reintroduction of the Cause for Canonization 
of Blessed Rose Philippine Duchesne, R.S.C.J. 

> Italian newspapers, for the first time in several 
weeks, have criticized the Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican daily. On March 31 the Popolo di Roma 
deplored the fact that “Anglo-Saxon social pro- 
grams” are taken seriously by the Osservatore. 

> During the past two months, the Apostolic Dele- 
gation in Washington has handled 80,000 messages, 
to and from all parts of the world, in relation to 
the status of war prisoners. This vast world-wide 
work of mercy was put into effect by Pope Pius 
XII on behalf of war victims. The service knows 
no distinction of race or religion. 

> From the Military Ordinariate comes a disclosure 
of the excellent work done by our Chaplains, and 
the virile religious condition of our soldiers. Dur- 
ing last December, 1,401 Chaplains distributed 
800,000 Holy Communions. This does not take into 
account a fairly large number of unrecorded cases. 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, who gave out the data, 
notes that the great increase in the number of 
Communions dates from the granting of the privi- 
lege to Chaplains of Mass up to 7:30 P.M. 

> Vatican radio reports that Church authorities in 
Germany have been told by the police that Cath- 
olic mission and war work must be confined to the 
hours before 8:00 A.M. and after 7:00 P.M. 

> Religious News Service has a wireless message 
from Geneva to the effect that Nicolas Berdyaev, 
noted Russian thevlogian and convert from Marx- 
ism, has been arrested in Paris by the Nazis. The 
same service tells of the arrest by the Nazis in 
France of the Superior General of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, in an effort to learn 
the whereabouts of one of her Sisters who is said 
to have helped to free many French prisoners. 

> At LaPaz in Bolivia, the Catholic Normal School 
for teachers who work among the Indians has re- 
sumed its courses. A Government decree assures 
official recognition to the graduates of its three- 
year course, with rights equal to those of all Bo- 
livian normal school graduates. 

>In Washington the S:ate Supreme Court is hear- 
ing a petition to reconsider its decision, regarding 
the constitutionality of permitting private and par- 
ochial school children to use buses provided for 
taking children to schools within the State. 

> Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, has added “Church Activities” to the 
Index of Essential Activities in war work. Thus 
those directly engaged in religious, charitable and 
educational institutions of the Church receive their 
just place in regard to the draft regulations. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending April 12, the British 8th 
Army in South Tunisia attacked the latest Axis 
position near Gabes on the 6th, driving a wedge 
into the enemy’s line before daylight. During the 
ensuing night the Axis marched off northwards. 
The British, following, entered Sfax on the 10th, 
and Sousse on the 12th. So far they have taken 
9,500 prisoners. 

While this was occurring, American and French 
troops, attacking from the west, occupied Pichon 
on the 9th. The British 1st Army, on the 7th, made 
its first major attack in north Tunisia, and has ad- 
vanced several miles, taking 2,000 prisoners. As 
this is written, British, American and French 
forces are attacking all along the Tunisian front. 

The Axis appears to be abandoning Tunisia, ex- 
cept for the fortress of Bizerte. Admiral Muselier, 
late French commandant of that place, considers 
that 25,000 men are enough to defend Bizerte. 
British reports credit the Axis with having ten 
times this number in Tunisia. If the Axis decides 
to hold also the city of Tunis, which is probable, 
50,000 to 100,000 men might be as many as they 
would need for this purpose. Troops in excess would 
be useless, and it is not surprising that some of 
them are reported as on the way back to Italy. 

As long as the Axis has sea and air communica- 
tion between Bizerte and the mainland of Europe, 
it can receive men to replace casualties, and stores. 
Under similar circumstances, Leningrad has held 
out for a year and a half. The British commander 
in Tunisia, General Alexander, expects hard fight- 
ing before this last Axis stronghold in Africa is 
overcome. 

The Japanese have attacked the British on the 
frontier between Burma and India and, unfortu- 
nately, advanced thirteen miles. The Japanese re- 
port that American troops took part in this battle. 
This is the first report there has been made as to 
Americans being in the battle line in India. The 
enemy’s gain is not in itself important, as the coun- 
try where the fighting occurred has no special 
value. It does set back hopes for an invasion of 
Burma for this year. The rainy season is now com- 
ing on, and the prospects are that an attempt to 
reopen the Burma road will wait until the next 
dry season starts in November. 

In the southwest Pacific area, great air activity 
has developed. This is new for the Japanese, hav- 
ing arisen within the last month or two, which is 
to be explained by the Japanese having completed 
new airdromes in the vast country they conquered. 

American air forces have been making devastat- 
ing raids day and night against Japanese bases and 
ships. With one exception, the Japanese raids, 
while frequent, have not caused much damage or 
many casualties. On April 7, about 100 Jap planes 
attacked American transports with their naval es- 
cort near Guadalcanal, and sank a destroyer, a 
tanker, and two small craft. We also lost seven 
planes, against an acknowledged Jap loss of six 
planes, which our reports state should really be 
thirty-five planes. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


CONGRESS, at this writing, is still wondering 
what it will do about the Ruml Plan or something 
like it, whether the FSA should go to the Farm 
Credit Administration, and just what it will do 
about our muddled food-supply situation. It is 
wondering whether the new war loan will ease the 
tax pressure, and whether the crucial miners’ wage 
debate will upset price levels, and whether the 
President’s hold-the-line order really gives Direc- 
tor Byrnes the power he will need, and whether 
the other “czars” who have been subordinated to 
Mr. Byrnes will be easy in their new position. 

More crucial than any other of these problems, 
however, is the Austin-Wadsworth manpower pro- 
posal, or rather, the real situation that lies behind 
the legislative controversy which it has created. 
Recent testimony before the House Military Affairs 
Committee, particularly that of Under-Secretary 
of War Patterson, has brought a realization that 
we are here touching the heart of the whole mat- 
ter of the nation at war, and its attitude toward 
what lies ahead of us. 

As I have mentioned on other occasions, the real 
difficulty is not a political one, but an honest un- 
certainty about what is best for the country. It 
is beginning to dawn on us that the final conquest 
of Germany and Japan is going to be a bloody busi- 
ness, costing us many hundreds of thousands of 
dead. Before it is over, every single inhabitant of 
the country, man, woman and child, is going to 
undergo severe sacrifices, and in some way is go- 
ing to be mobilized in the war effort. That is pretty 
well agreed by everyone in authority in Washing- 
ton. Consequently, the only real argument here 
is whether this final total mobilization is to take 
place under compulsion or voluntarily. 

The War and Navy Departments, naturally per- 
haps, have committed themselves to compulsion, 
and now. Congress, closer to the people, yet well- 
enough informed on the necessity, is more hesitant. 
It has practically admitted the inevitability of mo- 
bilization, for its only real reason for hesitation 
is that we ought to wait and see if the people will 
not do what is necessary of its own accord. 

It is here, it seems to me, that Congress has 
touched the final reality of the matter. The people 
will do what it is told, if it is told, and will not 
ask the reason why. But if the people is to do the 
same thing voluntarily, then it must know why. 
And this, of course, brings the whole affair into 
the realm of the spirit. Military obedience is one 
thing—a sort of automatic habit—but a popular 
movement, which is what a “voluntary” war must 
be, is something else entirely. 

Here is a fundamental cleavage that must be 
settled before we get on with the war. It is more 
than the preservation of democracy that is at stake, 
or even the retention of civilian government. It is 
rapidly becoming a crisis in which the country will 
be forced to examine its conscience and ask itself 
what it is fighting the war for, and why. It will find 
the answer either in its own soul or in a blind 
submission. WILFRID PARSONS 














THE BEVERIDGE REPORT: 
AN ENCLISH ANALYSIS 


LEWIS WATT 











THE Pian for Social Security contained in the re- 
port presented to the British Parliament towards 
the end of last year, and recently the subject of 
heated debates at Westminster, will no doubt be 
known to history as the Beveridge Report, from 
the name of the distinguished economist who 
signed it. But it is well to keep in mind that Sir 
William Beveridge did not conduct a one-man in- 
vestigation. He acted as chairman of an inter-de- 
partmental committee, appointed by the British 
Government. In hearing the evidence of the various 
individuals and organizations which appeared be- 
fore the committee, and in questioning them, he 
had the assistance of representatives of all the 
Government Departments concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the existing system of social insur- 
ance in Great Britain, and he was able to acquaint 
himself with their views. That these officials did 
not sign the Report, or present a Minority Report, 
is due simply to the fact that, being civil servants, 
they are not permitted to express publicly their 
private views on matters affecting State policy. 
The attempt to make political capital out of their 
silence has rightly failed. 

It would be interesting to know how many of 
those who are hastening to proclaim that the Re- 
port must be accepted (or rejected) by the Govern- 
ment have really mastered it in all its details. To 
do so is not an easy business. The main body of the 
Report covers 172 large pages of ordinary type. In 
addition, there are 121 pages of Appendices, more 
than half in small type. Furthermore, there is a 
second volume containing the Memoranda submit- 
ted to the committee by forty-three of the organ- 
izations which gave evidence (244 pages of ordi- 
nary type). The Report itself, to say nothing of 
the important appendices, is a closely-argued docu- 
ment. Its language is clear and unambiguous, with- 
out any frills. Its division into sections and num- 
bered paragraphs is helpful to the reader but, 
unfortunately, there is no alphabetical index, and all 
too few cross-references. This is very regrettable, 
because widely separated paragraphs treat of the 
same topics from various angles, all of which must 
be taken into account for a true picture of the 
proposals. 

However, the general purpose of the Plan and 
the general outline of the methods proposed to ef- 
fect this, are clear enough. Beveridge wishes to 
provide an income-floor, below which no citizen can 
fall (as many do fall at present) through circum- 


stances over which the individual has no control. 
To a very limited extent, this is already provided 
for certain classes of employes in Britain by the 
existing system of social insurance, which provides 
benefits for times of unemployment (for a limited 
period) and illness, as well as small pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged poor. This system, 
though it has been praised by the International 
Labor Office, has many shortcomings. The benefits 
given in exchange for weekly contributions are 
small, and the administration of the system is in 
the hands of too many Departments. In addition, 
public assistance (the modern name for Poor Law 
relief) is given, subject to a means test, and many 
of the workers are voluntarily insured against sick- 
ness and death. 

The idea that the Beveridge Report introduces 
some new principle into the British social system 
when advocating social insurance is entirely mis- 
taken. It attempts to unify and extend existing 
schemes. It aims at providing a subsistence income 
(or “national minimum”’) from an Insurance Fund 
administered by a single Ministry of Social Secur- 
ity, with local branches, for all citizens, whether 
employes or not, who find themselves in circum- 
stances which normally interrupt or destroy earn- 
ing power. It imposes compulsory contributions to 
the Fund on almost all citizens of working age. For 
those people who, for one reason or another, fall 
through the meshes of the social-insurance system, 
it relies on National Assistance from the proceeds 
of general taxation. It proposes, moreover, to pro- 
vide certain grants for the expenses incidental to 
marriage, maternity and death, in addition to the 
provision of the benefits it includes. 

Taking social security to mean the assurance of 
a subsistence income throughout life, the Report 
catalogs as primary threats to security: unemploy- 
ment, disability through illness or accident, loss of 
livelihood by non-employes, age leading to retire- 
ment from earning, funeral expenses and the spe- 
cial needs of women. For all these needs, it sug- 
gests appropriate forms of financial benefit, weekly 
payments to provide a subsistence income. (It en- 
courages voluntary insurance to secure an income 
higher than this.) To supplement these benefits, 
there ought to be, in Beveridge’s opinion, a system 
of children’s allowances, paid by the State out of 
the proceeds of general taxation, for every child in 
full-time education up to the age of sixteen, with 
the exception of the oldest child in each family 
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(unless the responsible parent is on benefit or pen- 
sion, when no child is excepted). There should also 
be, he considers, a national health and rehabilita- 
tion service for the prevention and cure of ill 
health, financed by the National Exchequer and the 
local rates, with a contribution from the Insurance 
Fund. 

Since this is an insurance scheme, by which statu- 
tory contractual rights are vested in the insured in 
return for their contributions to the Fund, the 
benefits and grants are paid without inquiry into 
the applicant’s means. It is quite possible that the 
applicant may have financial resources which pre- 
vent him or her falling into need, even when one 
of the contingencies occurs in respect of which the 
Plan provides insurance; but this will not prevent 
payment of benefits, pensions or grants. 

The purpose of the Plan being insurance to cover 
subsistence needs, no beneficiary will be permitted 
to draw more than one benefit or pension at any 
given time. The grants, given for special needs, can 
be combined with receipt of benefit or pension. 

In order to adapt the scheme as closely as pos- 
sible to the various modes of life of the citizens, 
Beveridge divides the total population into six cate- 
gories. The first of these comprises all employes 
(without upper income limit). If any of these falls 
out of work through no fault of his own, he will 
receive weekly unemployment benefit so long as 
out of work (supposing in this and subsequent 
paragraphs that the requisite insurance contribu- 
tions have been paid), but he must accept suitable 
employment if offered. After six months, the bene- 
fit will be paid only on condition that, if required, 
he attend a work or training center to keep him 
fit and, if necessary, prepare him for some new 
type of work. If he is prevented by illness or acci- 
dent from working, he will receive disability bene- 
fit so long as disabled, subject to acceptance of 
suitable medical treatment or vocational training. 
The genuineness of the disability will be proved by 
medical certification and sick-visiting. The existing 
system of workmen’s compensation (paid by em- 
ployers, who usually insure themselves against this 
risk) will be superseded. Instead, if disability is due 
to accident or disease arising out of and in the 
course of employment, disability benefit will, after 
thirteen weeks, be replaced by an industrial pen- 
sion amounting to two-thirds of the average earn- 
ings lost by the disability, up to £3 a week, and 
never less than the disability benefit it replaces. 
Should death result from industrial disease or acci- 
dent, a grant will be made to the widow (if any) 
and to persons dependent on the deceased. (There 
will be no contribution conditions for claims in 
respect of industrial disease or accident.) 

The second category includes people who are 
gainfully occupied but not employes (i.e. who are 
working on their own account as employers or by 
themselves). If their income is below (say) £75 a 
year from all sources, they can claim exemption 
from the scheme. Instead of unemployment benefit, 

1In the following paragraphs, he and his include 


she and her, except when the context shows the 
contrary. 
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those in this category who lose their means of live- 
lihood and need to find a new occupation will be 
paid a training benefit for a maximum period of 
six months, subject to satisfactory attendance at a 
training center. They will also receive disability 
benefit, but only after thirteen weeks of invalidity, 
during which they must keep up their insurance 
contributions. 

Housewives (married women living with their 
husbands) form the third category. Here the situ- 
ation is a little complicated by the fact that some 
of them are not gainfully occupied, while many 
others are, and that of those so occupied some are 
employes, some not. On marriage, a woman is to 
acquire new rights, but will not carry on into her 
new state claims to unemployment or disability 
benefit in respect of her pre-marriage contribu- 
tions. All women, on marriage, will be given a mar- 
riage grant from the Insurance Fund, proportion- 
ate to their previous contributions, and a small 
maternity grant on child-birth. All women will ac- 
quire, during married life, the right to a pension 
in old age through their husband’s contributions. 
Married women gainfully occupied can elect to be 
exempt from the scheme, paying no contributions 
to it (though the employer of a married woman 
will pay contributions as for his other employes). 
Even such exempted women will be entitled to re- 
ceive (in addition to the maternity grant) mater- 
nity benefit for thirteen weeks on child-birth, and 
(if employes) industrial disability benefit and in- 
dustrial pension. Gainfully occupied married wom- 
en who do not elect for exemption will have the 
right to the benefits provided for other gainfully 
employed persons (in the first and second cate- 
gories) according to their position as employe or 
non-employe; but (apart from old-age pension) at 
a reduced rate. As for housewives not gainfully 
occupied, their husbands’ contributions ensure for 
a joint benefit (unemployment, training, or dis- 
ability) and joint retirement pension, sufficient for 
the subsistence of both. 

The provision made for widows varies with their 
circumstances. In contrast with existing conditions, 
a widow of working age without dependent children 
will receive benefit for thirteen weeks only, instead 
of a pension throughout working life (or until re- 
marriage) as at present. If she has dependent chil- 
dren, she will (after the thirteen weeks) get Guard- 
ian Benefit, as well as the children’s allowance. 
Training benefit will be available to help widows 
to find work. 

In the fourth category are “Others of working 
age.” This includes students over school-leaving 
age, persons of private means, unmarried women 
living at home and not earning money, and some 
others. If they lose their means of support, they can 
apply for training benefit. Those whose yearly in- 
come is less than (say) £75 can claim exemption 
from the scheme. 

Children are the fifth category. As mentioned 
above, they will get allowances from the State. 
Men at sixty-five and women at sixty enter the 
sixth category, and, on condition of retiring from 
gainful occupation, will receive a pension sufficient 











to provide a subsistence income. There are sub- 
sidiary provisions, the ci: >f being that, for finan- 
cial reasons, pensions at t’:e full rate will not come 
into operation until some twenty have 
elapsed after the introduction of the Plan. In the 
meantime, Assistance Pensions subject to a means 
test will provide a subsistence income. 

All categories of the population will share in 
the benefits of the proposed national medical and 
rehabilitation scheme; and all are insured for a 
funeral grant varying with the age of the de- 
ceased. It is claimed that. the present system by 
which the workers insure against funeral expenses 
with private companies and societies is excessively 
expensive, and open to other abuses. Further, pro- 
vision is made for an allowance in respect of an 
adult dependent on an insured single person. 

The requisite money for a subsistence income for 


a married couple and a single man or woman, as 
well as for children’s allowances and the various 
grants, has been carefully calculated, and the prob- 
ability of changes in the value of money has been 
foreseen and provided for. 

As for the insurance contributions, those of em- 
ployes will be increased by an addition made by 
their employer, who will deduct the employe’s 
share of the joint contribution from wages or 
salary. The State will contribute nothing towards 
the funeral and marriage grants, but of the full 
actuarial contribution required for unemployment 
benefit it will contribute one-third, for the other 
benefits one-sixth. 

Finally, the Report assumes that in peace-time 
conditions the average rate of unemployment will 
not exceed about eight and one half per cent. 

(To be continued) 


AUSTRIA’S HISTORIC ROLE — 
KEEPER OF THE EASTERN GATE 


PETER BERGER 











ON March 12, in the year 1938, motorized German 
troops crossed the Austrian frontier in overwhelm- 
ing force. On the previous day a German ultima- 
tum had forced the resignation of the Austrian 
Federal Chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, and the 
formation of a new Cabinet headed by Seiss-In- 
quart, Hitler’s man. Supported by the occupying 
army, Seiss-Inquart proclaimed the incorporation 
of Austria into the Reich. In the same proclamation 
a plebiscite was ordered for April 11, in which the 
Austrian people had to “decide” on the “return” 
of their country to the Reich. The value of the 
result of the vote of April 11—more than ninety- 
nine per cent for the Anschluss—is best illustrated 
by an utterance of Seiss-Inquart himself, who had 
predicted a majority of seventy-five per cent in 
favor of an independent Austria in the event of the 
plebiscite announced by Schuschnigg before the 
German occupation. 

The European Great Powers accepted the com- 
plete reversal of the Central European situation 
with forced resignation, or with vain protests. This 
attitude of the Western Powers did nothing to pre- 
vent the next disaster. The Czechoslovak republic, 
outflanked by the annexation of Austria, lost first 
the territories inhabited by German-speaking popu- 
lations, and then collapsed entirely. Germany re- 
mained master of the commanding positions of 
Central Europe; the way to Poland, to the Balkans, 
to the domination of the European continent was 


opened. The lever had been put to the right spot on 
March 12, 1938. 

The recalling of these fateful events has more 
importance than a mere historic review. They give 
testimony to strategic facts, founded in the im- 
mutable geographic configuration of this critical 
region in the heart of Europe. Back to the times of 
Attila, all invaders of the European continent tried 
to get hold of the central Danube valley—in par- 
ticular of the pivotal area at the gates of the East- 
ern Alps, where broad natural routes from Ger- 
many to the South intersect this great river con- 
necting the center and the Southeast of Europe. 

There was only one moment in history in which 
Austria’s strategic role was not valued, namely at 
Paris, in 1919. There the Danubian Monarchy, 
which for centuries had guarded this most sensi- 
tive and dangerous zone of the Continent, was 
stricken from the map. One would do wrong to the 
Paris peace-makers to contend that they over- 
looked entirely the importance of Austria. The 
French statesmen, at least, resisted an increase of 
the German population by means of the incorpora- 
tion of Austria. But the peace-makers were satis- 
fied with the mere negative prohibition of the 
Anschluss; they did nothing to maintain, or to or- 
ganize anew, around Vienna and the central Dan- 
ube, a Power whose strength would be sufficient to 
defend this critical space, and whose living condi- 
tions were well enough balanced to resist all dan- 
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ger of surrender. Austria was to them not the “key 
position” of the Continent, as Sir Samuel Hoare 
called it later; not the European “turn-table” in 
Briand’s phrase. For the peace treaty of St. Ger- 
main—which settled the peace conditions of that 
country—Clemenceau’s phrase: L’Autriche est ce 
qui reste was decisive. Of the 13,000,000 German- 
speaking inhabitants of Austria-Hungary, more 
than 6,000,000 were distributed among the other 
Succession States; and the territory and the traffic 
lines of the new Austrian republic were crippled, 
wherever this was deemed feasible, to fulfil the 
wishes of Italy, Czecho-Slovakia anc Yugoslavia. 
The newly created Succession States hastened to 
erect high protective customs barriers, cutting to 
pieces the economic unit of the central Danube 
Valley. Thus the city of Vienna, with a population 
of 2,000,000, remained as a bodiless head with a 
poor, thinly populated Alpine region; separated 
from all its natural resources and markets in the 
Bohemian, Hungarian and Southern Slav countries, 
and from its old Adriatic seaport. Austria lan- 
guished under the pressure of a very low living 
standard and of steady unemployment. A condition 
of anemia was induced where the principal arteries 
ef Europe flow together. It was well-nigh a physical 
corollary that the strongest neighboring power 
would finally break into the existing vacuum. 

In the inquiries into the causes of the Second 
World War made by the various writers and poli- 
ticians, undue importance is given to the treaty of 
Versailles, concluded with Germany, in comparison 
with those of St. Germain and Trianon, concluded 
with Austria and Hungary respectively. Indeed, the 
treaty of Versailles meant no essential change in 
the power-structure of the old Continent. Germany 
had lost a few provinces in the West and in the 
East, but the bulk of her territory, of her popula- 
tion and of her economic forces, remained undimin- 
ished. The treaties of St. Germain and Trianon, on 
the contrary, were of most revolutionary charac- 
ter; for they destroyed one of the oldest European 
Powers, or at least ensured its destruction; they 
overthrew completely, and with lasting effect, the 
system that had been called the European balance 
of power. 

The statesmen who were responsible for the acts 
of previous great peace congresses shrank from too 
radical changes of the European map and from 
complete extinction of the defeated Powers, when 
such alterations were apt to disturb the existing 
equilibrium among the remaining great Powers. 
This was true in particular of the Congress of 
Vienna, which added to the principle of a “just 
balance of power” that of the “legitimacy” of the 
existing governments and frontiers. Despite the 
great imperfections of this system, despite military 
skirmishes, Europe preserved its main features 
until 1914. Throughout a century, a general war 
was prevented and the road kept free for the con- 
tinuous and rapid progress of culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

In the 1919 peace conference, the old principles 
of balance of power and of legitimacy were re- 
placed by those of international federation and of 
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nationality. The “right of self-determination of na- 
tions” was proclaimed in the spirit of an abstract 
theory, and the old dependency of state frontiers 
on the geographical configuration was also thought 
to be abrogated. As Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
later President of the Czecho-Slovak republic, said 
in Oxford, in 1915: ; 

~, . . history does not prove anything. . . . Smaller 

national States couid exist very well . . . frontiers 

are losing more and more their political importance 

. . . and the progress of culture means the control 

and mastery of nature and of its blind forces. 


We all know today what really happened. We 
have experienced the complete failure of the 
League of Nations, an organization designed to pro- 
tect small nations and supposed to make superflu- 
ous regional organizations among them. We have 
heard, through two decades, complaints of oppres- 
sion coming from compact national groups which 
were incorporated into Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania. The protests of the South 
Tyrolese, Sudeten Germans, Hungarians, Slovaks, 
Croats and Slovenes, were raised long before Hitler 
made clear that the old Monarchy had been cut to 
pieces only to give space to new multi-racial states. 
Under the screen of “national self-determination,” 
new master races had seized power. They did not 
restrain their rule by the old, tolerant Austrian 
constitutional law of equality of all nationalities 
composing the State. St. Germain and Trianon 
worked only in a negative, destructive way: the 
old principles of legitimacy and of balance of power 
were overthrown; but the new organizing ideas of 
nationality and federation failed to be realized in 
practice. It was not only a physical, but also a 
moral vacuum which the violent force from the 
North broke into in 1938. 

The coming peace which, after the victory of the 
Allies, shall establish order and justice in the heart 
of Europe, must be as different from Hitler’s “New 
Order” as from the chaotic “system” of 1919. It 
may seem premature to discuss future statutes and 
frontiers as long as the guns have the decisive say. 
However, one thing appears certain: any peace 
order which will be erected in the Danubian space 
must necessarily imply a restoration of an Aus- 
trian State which is to be given not only the eco- 
nomic opportunities adequate to the cultural level 
of its population, but which will also be strong 
enough to fulfill its European mission. Otherwise 
any thinkable combination, entente, alliance or con- 
federation around the Danube Basin will crumble 
again under the pressure of that neighboring Great 
Power which, at a given moment, disposes of the 
strongest offensive forces. 

There are skeptics who recognize the weight of 
such an argument as well as the mistakes made in 
the past. But they think that, unfortunately, broken 
dishes cannot be made again what they were. Na- 
tionalism, goaded on by the proclamation of the 
principle of self-determination, is too strong, ac- 
cording to them, to allow for a reconstruction of 
the Danube Basin which would even remotely re- 
call the old Habsburg monarchy. Considering espe- 
cially the Austrians, it is doubtful that they could 








regain full national self-consciousness, in view of 
their sad experiences since 1919, in view of the 
Pan-German propaganda working systematically 
on Austrian youth through many years. Therefore, 
the best solution can be found in a combination 
grouped around a Czecho-Slovak-Polish alliance, 
closely supported by the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Such ideas are launched in spite of hesi- 
tations on the part of Polish politicians, who may 
see a more comfortable defense in a less powerful 
union, e.g., in a self-reliant union of the Danube 
States. There are liberal parliamentarians who in- 
sist on a free plebiscite of the Austrian people about 
their political future; and other less scrupulous, but 
more realistic statesmen, in office, who will in no 
case permit Germany to hold the Eastern Alp- 
Danube key position and, by it, control all of Cen- 
tral Europe. An independent Austrian republic, ac- 
cording to the pattern of St. Germain, should 
therefore be restored as a buffer state and a mili- 
tary glacis of the East European combination of 
powers. 

What is the attitude of the Austrian people? We 
know very little about the real thoughts of the 
populations in Central Europe. Certainly the pre- 
vailing attitude of the Austrian people towards the 
Reich is very different now, in the fourth year of 
war, from what it was under the shock of the over- 
whelming occupation in 1938. It will be very differ- 
rent again when the nightmare is lifted from it. 
But there are stable forces of national opinion 
which survive revolutionary oscillations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Austrian people are conscious of 
their prevailing Teutonic origin, despite consider- 
able Celtic, Roman and Slavonic intermixtures, de- 
spite their decisive cultural affinity to Latin-Medi- 
terranean nations as a result of their history. 
Austria was a German country during 900 years, 
and her rulers bore the crown of Germany for 
nearly the half of that time. As the leadership over 
Germany fell to Prussia, in 1866, and Austria had 
to leave the German Confederation, no German- 
speaking Austrian thought of any political existence 
for his people other than in the Danube mon- 
archy, which for centuries had been the center of 
Austrian life. Of the situation immediately after 
the first World War Colonel E. M. House, in What 
Really Happened in Paris, remarked rightly: 

At the close of the war probably the majority of the 
German Austrians would have preferred indepen- 
dence. . . . As the months passed and the Austrians 
realized how narrow wouid be their boundaries, and 


that there was no chance of a Danubian Federation, 
the movement for annexation gathered strength. 


Indeed, it was political despair which produced the 
Anschluss movement in the darkest hour which 
Austria had thus far experienced. The very modest 
opportunities of life which the country had regained 
during the fifteen years gave it the 
strength for the heroic defense of its national exis- 
tence through five years of subjection to Nazi 


It is not sufficient to liberate Austria from its 
present yoke; it is also necessary to give her a na- 
tional existence in accordance with the needs of 











her people and worthy of her history. Then Aus- 
tria, with the full support of her entire population, 
will fulfil her centuries-old mission of guarding the 
defiles of the central Danube against any invader 
who would disturb the tranquility of Europe. 
Nobody in Austria thinks of the restoration of 
the dual Monarchy, which was a product of the 
defeat of Sadowa in 1866. On the other hand, the 
Austrian people could not accept any “nucleus” of 
a limited number of Central European powers 
around which other, second-rate partners should 
be grouped, according to the hegemonial plans of 
the late Little Entente. The Austrians full-heartedly 
thank President Roosevelt for his words of Janu- 
ary 6, 1942: “. . . the United Nations are not mak- 
ing all this sacrifice of human effort and human 
lives to return to the kind of world we had after 
the last war.” After the liberation of Europe the 
way will be open once more for cooperation of the 
Danubian nations, on the basis of racial justice, 
common economic welfare and mutual defense. 
There would be no hope of ensuring stability and 
peace if equilibrium should be sought by means of 
an East-European alliance, as mentioned above, 
whether Austria be left under German domination 
or re-erected as a miserable buffer state. In the 
case of a future clash between Pan-Germanism and 
Pan-Slavism, whatever its ideological forms might 
be, any solution which fails to leave an interme- 
diate zone between both racial forces would make 
it hopeless to call upon the Austrian people to fight 
against Prussia. In this case, Europe’s key position 
would remain definitely in the hands of that Power. 
Austria was, through all her history, a Catholic 
nation. Beyond that, Catholic thought endowed 
Austria with that universalist spirit which alone 
could enable her to overcome the flood of nation- 
alisms in a zone of greatest international dangers. 
Since 1781, complete religious tolerance had ruled 
in Austria. However, the strongest spiritual force 
maintaining Austrian nationality is Catholicism. At 
the time of the Reformation, the Habsburgs re- 
fused to head the Lutheran movement and to erect 
an invincible imperial power over Germany by 
means of the confiscation of the property of the 
Catholic Church. As democracy in Austria rose in 
the nineteenth century, Vienna’s great burgomas- 
cer, Karl Lueger, founded the Christian Social 
Party, whose social program antedated the great 
Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII, and which soon 
gained a leading position in the representative 
bodies of Austria. In the hour of greatest national 
distress after the first World War, the priest- 
scholar, Federal Chancellor Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, 
saved the State from economic collapse. Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, a thoroughly Catholic man, in- 
stituted foundations for social reform in the spirit 
of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
He sacrificed his life in the fight for the indepen- 
dence of his country. Would it be possible to leave 
fallow the spiritual forces of Austrian Catholicism 
for the organization and preservation of the peace? 
There can be one answer only in these mourning 
days of Austrian patriots, five years after the loss 
of their fatherland. 
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WHATS WRONG WITH FARMERS? 


LG. LICUTTI 


WHAT is the matter with these farmers anyway? 
Why don’t they produce more? Why do they de- 
mand higher prices? Why don’t they agree among 
themselves? These are questions of city people. 
They have a right to ask them, and they should 
have a clear-cut reply. 

American agriculture is able to produce much 
more food by using its available tillable acreage, 
labor supply and machinery. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and census data leave little 
doubt in the matter. 

Per cent of possible increases in farm produc- 

tion if proper credit, marketing and manage- 

ment assistance are furnished: 

Region I, New England, N. Y., Pa., N. J., 


Region IV, Ky., Tenn., W. Va., Va., N. C. 
Region V, S. C., Ga., Ala., Fla 

Region VI, Ark., Miss., La 

Region VII, Kans., Neb., S. D., N. D..... 
Region VIII, Texas, Okla 

Region IX, Cal., Utah, Nev 

Region X, Mont., Wyo., Colo 

Region XI, Wash., Ore., Idaho 

Region XII, Ariz., N. Mex 


SYN] BaBSRSESRSNBE 


The over-all possible average of increase is twen- 
ty-seven per cent. Why then have we an actual 
scarcity of food in the United States? 

A little background knowledge is necessary. 
There are 6,097,000 farms in the United States. 
Roughly, these can be divided into three groups 
of 2,000,000 each. 

The upper third possesses the best land, the 
capital, the credit facilities, the managing power, 
the machinery, the livestock and the marketing 
facilities. At times they have too much land, or 
expioit the land, or form unsocial alliances to boost 
prices. They may pay very low wages to the sea- 
sonal workers. They are the industrialists who run 
factories in the fields. They possess the good and 
bad qualities of the typical American industrial- 
ist. At the present time this group needs machinery 
replacement and a mobile force of farm hands to 
keep up their high production. They must have 
them. The production of this one-third of Ameri- 
can farms has been, and is, at the top. A higher 
price for their products will not increase their pro- 
duction. 

Some of them say by implication: “Turn over to 
us the other two-thirds of American farms, give 
us a guaranteed high price, an increased labor 
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force at a low price, plenty of machinery and we 
will feed the world.” Perhaps they could do it. Who 
knows? But should 4,000,000 farmers be dispos- 
sessed, moved, or thrown out, even on account of 
a war emergency? If there were no other way to 
increase production under the present war stress, 
we might consider it. 

But what is the situation? 

Two million farmers have less productive capa- 
city because of poorer soil, inferior management, 
improper credit and marketing facilities. A com- 
bination of credit, management instruction and 
marketing aids would improve and increase the 
livestock, make possible better tilling practices, and 
thus enhance the quality of the soil, and produc- 
tivity would rise. Again, in this group higher prices 
cannot boost production. The help must come to 
them to enable them to produce. 

What has just been said of the middle third of 
the 6,000,000 farmers can be said of the lowest 
third, with greater emphasis on the disadvantages 
and less hope for immediate improvement because 
they are so far down. These 4,000,000 farmers are 
actually under-employed. Hence their production 
is not efficient or up to par. They want to help in 
the war effort, but lack the opportunities for doing 
so. Higher prices will not help them, especially 
when prices affect the feeds they have to buy. 
They need sympathetic farm-management assist- 
ance. They need credit. They must be educated to 
cooperate in labor and machinery pools. If our 
Government builds and equips big ordnance plants 
and rents them out to private concerns for a year- 
ly rental, why could not the Government buy up 
cows that are being sold for slaughter and rent 
them out to under-employed farmers for a fair 
rental or on shares? Milk is an essential war 
weapon. Milk production could thus be increased. 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and census studies, 1,840,000 under-em- 
ployed farmers could increase their production 
over 1942 so that the consumers could have avail- 
able on the market not less than $1,000,000,000 
worth of milk, pork, beef, eggs, chickens, soybeans, 
peanuts and beet sugar. 

These immediate and urgent results that can be 
achieved are but infinitesimal when compared with 
the improved standards of living, education, morale 
and property ownership for the less fortunate 
4,000,000. This is where improvement has been 
needed, and this is the time to strike, killing two 
birds with one stone. Jt is building a safe democracy 
while feeding « rationed democracy. 

If we analyze the causes of the present shortage 
and mismanagement, we find: 








1. Too little attention has been paid to the poorer 
farmers of America in education, credit and mar- 
keting facilities. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion has been the only Government organization 
that has done a good job of this. Hence the op- 
position to it by vested interests and high-hat fel- 
low farmers. 

2. The poorer farmers have sought to ape the 
upper third and have disregarded self-sufficiency, 
production for use and possibilities of self-improve- 
ment. It is partially their fault if they are not 
better off. 

3. Farm labor has been considered an unskilled 
commodity, to be purchased on a slave market. 
Therefore, it fled to the war plants. 

4. One-crop farming and regional specialization 
have strained the transportation problem, have 
created an American merry-go-round, have put 
too great a distance between producer and con- 
sumer, to the disadvantage of both. 

5. The helplessness of the city consumer is to be 
pitied, but the blame for commercialization of in- 
dustries and urbanization is to be placed upon our 
proud American shoulders. We apparently never 
realized that “the simple economy is the sounder 
economy.” We have prided ourselves on a “Rube 
Goldberg” system of distribution. 

If we were to point out permanent remedies, we 
would suggest: 

1. Decentralization of population and industry. 

2. Foot-in-industry and foct-on-soil for wage- 
earners. 

3. More families living on the land, making farm- 
ing a way of life. 

4. More and better education for a full life on 
the land. 

5. More and better education for city workers 
and farmers to know how they can cooperate 
among themselves; how they can manage their 
own credit, producers’ and consumers’ processes 
and transportation. 

As the immediate needs and urgent necessities 
we propose: 

1. Urban people must urge their representatives 
in Washington to understand the farm-production 
situation and uphold the President and the Farm 
Security Administration in their effort to aid the 
lower two-third’s farm families, who will thereby 
be able to produce .nore. 

2. Urban people must join in the demand for liv- 
ing wages and decent living conditions for the 
mobile farm laborers, no matter who they are or 
where they come from. Slave labor is wrong for 
the Axis and it is wrong for us. 

3. During the war emergency, urban people must 
change some of their pet consumers’ demands, e.g., 
certain colors in eggs or oranges, sizes in potatoes, 
fancy packaging, and so forth. Labor should be 
employed now in production of essentials, and not 
in useless frills. 

4. Abide by rationing regulations. If you cheat 
you cheat yourself. It is not only unsocial and sin- 
ful but stupid as well. 

If we haven’t any bacon, it’s our fault. 

If we lose our democracy, it will be our fault. 


PASSION IN THE ANDES 


HEYWOOD BROUN 








From Collected Edition of Heywood Broun. Copy- 
right, 1941, by Heywood Hale Broun. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
SOME years ago I went on a spring cruise. The 
steamer touched the northern tip of South America 
and paused for a day at the port so that passengers 
might travel up the mountain to Caracas. When 
we reached Venezuela, word caixe that Gomez, the 
old dictator, lay dying in the capital. And as we 
went up the winding road, which drops a sheer two 
or three thousand feet at convenient corners, I no- 
ticed that all those who walked along the highway 
were clad in black or purple. Young and ok, all 
seemed to be hurrying to some central point. And, 
naturally, it was my notion that they were hurry- 
ing to the palace to learn the fate of Gomez. 

Of course, we went faster than the pedestrians, 
much faster than was my will and pleasure. I re- 
member mountains above me and hills leaping like 
waterfalls to meet the sea. Sky and sea and chasm 
pinwheeled across my vision. And all because an 
old dictator drew close to his appointed hour. 

In the great square of the city, these signs of 
mourning and of tribulation became banked into 
moving masses of people. And I thought to myself, 
“Perhaps the potentate is already dead, and it is 
for that reason that the garb of grief is every- 
where.” 

But at the door of the cathedral the driver 
stopped and said something to my companion. My 
friend translated and explained, “The driver says 
this is the service to mark the three hours of 
agony on the Cross.” 

And so it came to me that they mourned not for 
Gomez, but for the Son of God. Out of bright sun- 
light I came into cool darkness flecked, but not 
wholly broken, by the light of many hundred can- 
dies. And all about the walls and statues and across 
the shoulders of the worshipers I saw the badge of 
purple. Holy Week had come to the foothills of 
the Andes. 

I have seen church services in far and near places, 
and many were impressive, but here for the first 
time I saw a people who seemed to feel that the 
Passion of the Lord was actually occurring once 
again. 

Pilate was not a famous dead Procurator of 
Judea who washed his hands in an ancient city 
long ago. It was but yesterday that Jesus stood 
before the Romans on trial for His life and was 
condemned. And at the very moment the living 
Christ hung on the Cross. 

An Indian woman, older than any being I had 
ever seen before, lifted her head from the floor as 
she prayed that death should not achieve its vic- 
tory. Children in their purple smocks looked at the 
dancing lights and wondered. But they were silent. 

It was as if someone of their own lay dying in a 
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room at home. And all of them lived in a world in 
which each year Jesus walked again the earth and 
Judas brought betrayal in a pleasant garden. Many 
stood outside upon the steps under the hot sun and 
peered through the doors and down the dark aisles. 
They waited for some word from the mourners. 
Almost they seerned to say, “What is the news? 
How fares Our Lord on Calvary?” 

The faith of the faithful burns high along that 
mountain shelf. Some part of the agony is theirs, 
but the joy of the Resurrection bursts in their 
hearts like an apple tree suddenly come to bloom. 
To them the miracle is without question. They 
have lived through it, and rebirth becomes a part 
of their own experience. 

Only one sleepy sentry stood outside the palace 
of Gomez. My friend spoke to him. “Gomez is very 
old,” said the soldier, “and, like you and me and 
the beggar in the street, he must die some day. But 
he is of strong will. He will breathe until he has 
seen another Easter morning.” I suppose that be- 
fore death the old man wanted once again to dip 
his hands in life. 


TUNISIAN SPRING 


CAROLA MacMURROUGH 








SPRING has come to Tunisia. The air is light, 
washed by the winter rains, and the drenched 
earth springs forth fresh and green under the 
warm African sun. The fields are covered with 
asphodels, lifting their pale pink flowers on long 
slender stems, things of such ethereal delicate 
beauty that, in mythological botany, they were 
said to grow in the Elysian fields famed in antiq- 
uity. On the slopes of the hills the cork trees shake 
the moisture from their small green leaves in the 
passing breeze and burrow their roots further in 
the damp soil, prepared to stay there a long time 
and yield their useful bark every seven years. The 
wild briar is beginning to bloom like little yellow 
lights on many branched candelabra; its knotty 
hard root is hidden in the sandy soil, but some day 
it will be fashioned into briar pipes. Will some 
future smoker, in some peaceful spot, wreathed in 
smoke, ever dream of this eventful spring of 1943 
in North Africa? 

In the distance the blue mountains rise, and we 
know they bear an old, old name of Greek mythol- 
ogy, the Atlas Mountains, credited in those days 
with the task of upholding the roof of the world. 

In this ancient land, renovated by an Eternal 
Spring, past and present seem to meet as if history 
were alive and not a thing of the past shut up in 
drab books. Presently, down one of the magnificent 
mifitary roads built by the French and covering all 
of their beautiful North African colony, a detach- 
ment of American soldiers in khaki-colored jeeps 
speeds along with a purpose and tempo all of the 
new world. For with the spring, war has come to 
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Tunisia, a bitter savage war has erupted in all that 
peace and beauty. The ugly snorting tanks are 
mowing down the asphodels, the blue sky is full of 
the roar of planes, and blood is soaking the African 
soil. The spirit of evil is abroad in the world, threat- 
ening to engulf justice and truth and the very foun- 
dations of our Christian civilization; and, strange 
as it may seem, our American boys have come from 
across the sea, modern crusaders, to fight this new 
crusade on the old African soil already hallowed 
by the blood of thousands of early Christian mar- 
tyrs. Their number is not known, but Christian 
communities flourished in the great Roman col- 
onies of North Africa, as ancient cities like Timgad, 
near Constantine, the Pompei of Africa, attest; and 
others like Hippo-Béne, the Episcopal seat of Saint 
Augustine; or Carthage, near Tunis, where Cyprian, 
its Bishop, Perpetua and Felicity were martyred. 

When the persecutions of the first centuries of 
our Christian era broke with unrelenting fury, the 
harvest of souls in “Rome’s granary”—as these fer- 
tile colonies were called—was ripe for the silos of 
Eternity. One always thinks of the early Christian 
Martyrs as being all in Rome, in the Colosseum; 
but the “good news” of the Gospel spread like wild- 
fire all over the Roman Empire and there were 
martyrs in many lands, indeed everywhere the im- 
perial edicts reached. The story of the suffering, 
faith and fortitude of those countless thousands is 
buried with them. 

We know that thousands of Christians were con- 
demned to forced labor in the mines of Sigus in the 
territories which are now Tunisia and eastern Al- 
geria. Imperial Rome drew most of her gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals from these rich mines, 
and was ever eager to get workers for this inhu- 
man work. The captive men, women and children, 
old and young, condemned to a living death, lived 
in the mines, sometimes for five or six years, never 
seeing the light of the day or the change of the 
seasons, until they lost the sense of time. They 
worked in chains, with their bare hands, breathing 
the foul air and the dust and the smoke of the 
resinous torches that lit up the eternal darkness, 
in filth and hunger and dampness. Many died in 
the depths of the earth and never saw the light 
again. But the Splendor of Christ illuminated the 
darkness of those who “were the real living gold 
and silver of the mine,” the future wealth of the 
world, and even night could not be dark for “those 
children of light.” The great joy of those miners of 
Christ was to be together, if possible—a group of 
Christians; then fraternal love made all hardships 
easier to bear, because “it is good for brothers to 
live together” even de profundis miseriae. Some- 
times one would return to the crypt which was 
their only resting place, after a day’s work in a far- 
away gallery, with his face shining, his eye aflame: 
“TI have felt the presence of Christ Jesus near me, 
when I was running beside my horses, dripping 
with sweat, dropping with fatigue; I felt His Pres- 
ence near me in the darkness of the gallery; I felt 
His Breath upon my face, and all my body was re- 
freshed.” And the joy of one would be shared by 
others, the Magnificat would be sung, “My soul doth 











magnify the Lord”—perchance echoed by another 
group of Christians far away in another part of the 
mine. These Christian martyrs lost in that night of 
horror were always seeking out one another. They 
would trace a Cross, an anchor on the clay walls, 
for such inscriptions as: “Thou wilt live in Christ” 
or “Vita, Vita, Vita,” repeated with mystical in- 
sistence, or “remember poor Marcianus’’—for their 
unknown brothers to see and take courage. For at 
moments the trial seemed more than could be 
borne, the awful silence of the encompassing earth, 
the impenetrable darkness of living tomb, the 
stench, the total misery and utter despair would 
overwhelm these living martyrs and they would 
moan: “How long, Lord, how long is our exile,” 
and one less depressed than the others would reply, 
“What is a delay of a few days for those who are 
awaiting Eternal Light?” Their one desire was to 
receive the Holy Eucharist as a Viaticum, brought 
to them in secret, before their martyrdom, “because 
then it was not they who suffered, it was Christ 
Jesus in them,” and as Cyprian, their holy martyred 
Bishop, had told them, speaking at the supreme 
moment: “When the soul is elsewhere, the body 
feels nothing.” Whenever their persecutors feared a 
revolt in the mines, in order to strike terror into 
the thousands of captives working there, they would 
order the immediate execution of hundreds of 
Christians. In chains, in rags, living skeletons with 
faces of greenish hue, Christ’s confessors would see 
again the light of the day, breathe the fresh air of 
a Tunisian spring, see the flowers blooming, and 
hear the birds singing. But to them, with eyes 
fixed on another vision, it seemed like a passing 
dream. Their souls, purified by intense suffering, 
almost released from their earthly envelope, longed 
to be with Christ, and they hastened with eager 
steps to the place of their martyrdom. On some 
Tunisian field, carpeted with flowers, perhaps as- 
phodels, so lovely they were worthy of the fields 
of heaven, or in some fresh valley with a rippling 
stream, aflame with the blooming briar (can these 
myriads of the yellow candles have lit themselves 
to honor this wondrous passing?) they were mar- 
tryed by the hundred, and while they called on the 
living Christ to help them, their blood soaked the 
African soil. 

These legions of early Christian martyrs, whose 
presence must still hover over the unmarked places 
of their glorious martyrdom in the vast spaces of 
Tunisia and Algeria, surely are the patrons and 
protectors of the “modern crusaders,” our Ameri- 
can soldiers, treading this ground for the first time. 
By their spirit of high resolve, their unity of pur- 
pose, they are in a way the soul-brothers of our 
martyrs. They fight for the triumph of the Chris- 
tian cause, and those who fall on the Tunisian soil 
will mingle their blood with the blood of martyrs, 
and share their victory. 

For the martyrs do not belong to remote arche- 
ology; their blood is a living seed that will fructify 
until the last day. They are our eternal contempo- 
raries, our spiritual ancestors, our friends and the 
invisible companions of our earthly pilgrimage, 
whispering on the way the promises of Eternity. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 


IN recent Years, it has exercised the Minds of 
many thoughtful Men, that a large Part of the 
Population is without many of the Necessities of 
Life. And this has occurred at a Time when the 
Productivity of our Country, far from being less 
than usual, has, in fact, been increasing. From this, 
many have concluded that our Population is becom- 
ing too great, and they have therefore cast about 
for Means to remedy the Disproportion between 
Goods and Consumers. 

No better Means has so far occurred to these 
Searchers than that the less privileged Part of 
the People should put some Limitation on the 
Natural Increase of their Families. 

There have not been wanting, indeed, some of 
a Levelling Tendency, who have not scrupled to 
affirm that the Productivity of our Country is suf- 
ficient to provide for all its present Inhabitants, 
nay many more; and that the Solution should be to 
distribute the Goods more evenly rather than to 
extinguish the Necessitous. How fallacious, phan- 
tastick, idealistick, and communistick is this Solu- 
tion, there is no one who does not see. 

Many Gospellers, especially the Roman Catho- 
licks, have advanced Arguments drawn from Moral 
Philosophy and the Christian Revelation, purpourt- 
ing to show that the Scientific Controul of Families, 
as proposed by many of our Reformers, is con- 
trary to the Divine Law, both Natural and Posi- 
tive. We shall not waste time upon these Sophis- 
tries and Mediaeval Metaphysicks; for there can be 
no-one amongst our Readers who does not recog- 
nize that the Question is one of OECONOMICKS 
and Expediency; and that to draw in Morals is to 
retard the Progress of Science. 

If, therefore, I now object to the Birth-Con- 
troullers, let no-one accuse me of Anti-Scientifick 
Scruples or Reactionary Moralizing. My Proposal 
will remain strictly on the Scientifick Plane. 

My Objection tc the present Method of adjust- 
ing the Population is that it cuts off many poten- 
tial Producers of National Wealth and Defenders 
of the National Weal. At the same time we allow 
aged and worn-out Millionaires to live, long after 
they have become mere Consumers, living on their 
Wealth, and making no further Contribution to 
the National Assets. If one consider the amount 
of Money spent by such People in Florida and 
California, he must realize the Folly of letting 
these Drones live, while the Poor are asked to 
curtail themselves. 

It is contrary to the Rules of a sound Oeconomy 
to allow Funds to lie in an unproductive Venture, 
while productive ones go begging. And no Oecono- 
mist will deny that a Baby is a much better Ven- 
ture than a worn-out Millionaire. Let the State, 
therefore, adjust the Population by lopping off 
these useless Branches and investing their Wealth 
in Babies. 

And if there be found any who cry out against 
me as Anti-Democratick, I will rest my Case on the 
Voice of the People as between More Millionaires 
and More Babies. C. a. 
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DURHAM AND ATLANTA 


PROPHETS of gloom are always ready to find 
everything getting worse and worse between the 
white people and the colored people in this country. 
But unless these prophets are really hoping for the 
unhappy events they predict, they should be the 
first ones to hail any symptoms that policies of 
justice and cooperation, and not of conflict, are 
making headway. 

Within a week’s time such symptoms have multi- 
plied. On April 10, more than a hundred leading 
white Southerners met in Atlanta, attended a meet- 
ing which accepted in principle a statement of ob- 
jectives issued last October by a conference of 
leading Southern Negroes at Durham, N. C. Both 
groups, at Durham and at Atlanta, were moving 
in the direction of a better understanding between 
the races. 

The Negroes at Durham were not content with 
drawing up a detailed and soberly planned pro- 
gram on education, agriculture, social welfare and 
health. They spoke plainly as to their political and 
civil rights. They condemned “any discrimination 
against citizens in the exercise of the voting privi- 
lege, on account of race or poverty,”’ and demanded 
the abolition of the white primary. 

Did the Southern white leaders get all “het up” 
over this plain speaking on the part of their Negro 
fellow citizens? Quite the contrary: they issued a 
statement commending its frankness and courage, 
and agreeing “to cooperate in any sound program 
aimed at the improvement of race relations.” 

The Negroes, they said, “rightly placed emphasis 
on discrimination in the administration of our laws 
on purely racial grounds. We are sensitive to this 
charge and admit that it is essentially just. 

“No Southerner can logically dispute the fact 
that the Negro, as an American citizen, is entitled 
to his civic rights and economic opportunities.” 

Among the ninety-seven signers of the statement 
was the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta. 

Swinging to the other end of the arc, we hear 
more cheering news from Detroit, where housing 
disputes and labor discriminations have been poi- 
soning friendly relations between the races since 
the war began. 

According to officials of the President’s Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, discrimination 
in the war plants by one group of workers against 
another has not been wholly eliminated, but the 
barriers are rapidly being broken down. The answer 
to the problem has been found in the “whole- 
hearted cooperation of employers, labor-union offi- 
cials and the War Manpower Commission.” 

In New York, leading members of the Bar pro- 
tested against the exclusion of an otherwise quali- 
fied Negro lawyer, on purely racial grounds, from 
the American Bar Association. 

These are but straws in the wind. But in the 
South and in the North alike, the wind is blowing 
in the direction of a more Christian attitude to- 
ward the Negro in our midst. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago the Fourteenth 
Amendment was added to the Constitution, 
principally for the protection of the civil rights 
of the Negro. Of the hundreds of cases brought 
before the Supreme Court under this Amend- 
ment, only a handful have dealt with Negro 
rights; the Amendment became a bulwark of 
the privileges of great corporations and vested 
interests. About twenty-five years ago, we were 
promised a brave, new America where our 
thirst for alcoholic beverages would be amended 
away; we were all to become constitutionally 
sober. The results of these two pieces of legis- 
lation are such as to create a profound lack 
of enthusiasm for the proposed “equal rights 
for women” Amendment, reported out the other 
day by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Recalling that on a former occasion the Su- 
preme Court upheld the “constitutional right” 
of women to contract for twelve hours work or 
more per day, we understand the attitude of 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0., which see in the 
proposed Amendment a threat to the industrial 
legislation safeguarding women, if not to the 
whole set-up of hard-won labor laws. None can 
contemplate the prospect of litigation as to 
what are “equal rights” without seeing into 
what a morass of injunctions and decisions 
working men and women may eventually be 
led. The phrase “equal rights” is so indefinite— 
and the Amendment does nothing to define it— 
that the mind is inevitably drawn to the “neces- 
sary and proper” clause and the “due process 
of law”; only, “equal rights” seems vastly richer 
in possibilities. 

Significantly, the authors of the Amendment 
have refused to qualify it by a proviso that 
would safeguard the existing labor legislation. 

The Amendment, as reported out, contains a 
proviso allowing nine years for ratification, and 
giving the States five years after ratification 
tc adjust their laws to it. 

Consider the States as they try to adapt their 
laws to the Amendment—supposing that it is 
adopted. They have only two words to guide 
them—‘“equal rights.” They will be lucky if 
they get two lawyers to agree on their mean- 
ing and application in a concrete case. And the 
Supreme Court might well ask for a five-year 
recess; for after that, the deluge. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, dedicating the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, found reason for 
gratitude in that the bicentennial should fall in 
our generation; for we can understand Jeffer- 
son’s life better, perhaps, than many interven- 
ing generations. 

We, certainly, are learning lessons that we 
had almost forgotten. Riding on the high tide 
of prosperity that ebbed so swiftly and so tragi- 
cally in 1929, a generation grew up which took 
for granted that “the world owed them a liv- 
ing.” There is truth enough in that attitude; 
but it can result in a kind of creditor mentality 
of the individual to society. Men can forget, and 
many did forget, that they are society’s debtors; 
that they owe something to the world. Society 
does not create or maintain itself; least of all, a 
free society. It requires the active cooperation 
of its members. 

But we forgot that, or let it slide into the 
background of our minds. Jefferson would have 
reminded us that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance; not listening to Jefferson, we have 
had to listen to Hitler. 

The President has reminded us that we can 
understand Jefferson. We understand now that 
we cannot take freedom for granted; that he 
who will not fight for liberty can lose it. War 
is bringing home to us, in the President’s words, 
that “faith and ideals imply renunciations. 
Spiritual advancement throughout all our his- 
tory has called for temporal sacrifices.” 

It was Thomas Jefferson who penned one of 
the most momentous sentences in the history 
of the world: “That these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be, Free and Independent 
States.” There he expressed his “faith and 
ideals.” Thirteen Colonies, straggling along the 
Atlantic seaboard, were challenging the might 
of England. More than once during the struggle 
that ensued, their faith and their ideals were 
sorely tested; they understood the full meaning 
of renunciation. Had the leadership failed, the 
war was lost. But men of the Jefferson caliber 
are not easily turned aside from their purpose. 
Neither reverses in war nor disunity at home 
could shake their faith or turn them from the 
work to which they had dedicated “their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor.” We can 
do no less. 





MANHATTAN HEADACHE 


WITH the publication of the Hanes Committee 
Report on business and employment opportunities 
in New York City, the public may have been given 
a dramatic preview of impending changes in the 
social and economic pattern of post-war America. 

If a man looks back over our history, he will find 
it difficult to exaggerate the influence which met- 
ropolitan New York has exerted on the rest of the 
United States. There, for more than a century, have 
been made the decisions which largely determined 
how the rest of the country would eat and sleep 
and live, how it would travel and play, what clothes 
it would wear, what books it would read, what 
plays it would see, what its children would learn in 
school and college. Other influences, of course, have 
worked to mold America—immigration, the fron- 
tier, the church and, of late years, Hollywood— 
but even these forces have themselves been influ- 
enced by the princely economic power concentrated 
on the little Island which, so history tells us, a 
shrewd Dutchman, Peter Minuit, bought from the 
Indians for twenty-four-dollars worth of tawdry 
trinkets. Seldom, indeed, was so little paid for so 
much! 

Now comes the Hanes Report revealing the fears 
of contemporary City merchants that high tide has 
been reached in New York’s fabulous growth, and 
may never return. Perhaps the crash of the stock 
market, in 1929, and the ensuing depression ex- 
posed the first cracks in this City literally built on 
rock. Perhaps the sun began to set that humiliating 
day when the municipal burghers had to appeal to 
the State, and then to the Federal Government, for 
food to feed its starving thousands. New York, 
richest city in the nation, perhaps in the world, 
symbol of the financial genius of America, where 
great banks crowded shoulder to shoulder in Wall 
Street and the House of Morgan stood with all the 
proud security of sovereignty, could not feed its 
own! 

Then, during the first administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the nation’s financial capital was 
moved to the banks of the Potomac, and with its 
going the heart seemed to go out of Manhattan. 
For years its share of the national product has 
been declining. Now the war has come and largely 
passed the city by. New York is a city of small in- 
dustries, thousands and thousands of them; but 
small industries are out of place in a world of mass 
production and Willow Runs. New York manufac- 
tures mostly consumers’ goods, but this is total war, 
and consumers’ good are rationed while heavy in- 
dustry flourishes. By train and bus, people are leav- 
ing the city to seek employment in booming war 
towns. Real-estate values are shrinking. “Unless 
affective measures are taken promptly, looking to- 
ward the aggressive development of business and 
employment opportunities,” the Hanes Report 
warns, “New York City may expect to lose ground 
relative to the rest of the nation in the future as 
it has in the past.” 

In the long run, this may not be a bad thing for 
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New York. Maybe New York is too big for 1ts own 
good—too complicated, too noisy, too artificial, too 
hostile to babies and honest marriage. Perhaps the 
decline of Manhattan will not be, either, a bad thing 
for the rest of the country. Thoughtful people have 
long doubted whether its influence on the rest of 
the country has, to put the matter euphemistically, 
been altogether beneficent. In the Middle West 
there is still room for new millions, and the South 
is tragically under-developed. Perhaps the destiny 
of America lies not along the dangerous way of 
centralization, either in New York or Washington, 
but in a healthy regionalism in which industry and 
agriculture can be creatively balanced, according 
to a pattern more in accord with democratic ideals, 
to achieve the economic prosperity of our citizens 
—and even more the salvation of their immortal 


souls. 


COAL PARLEY 


NOW that John L. Lewis has modified his demand 
for a two-dollar-a-day wage increase for the na- 
tion’s coal miners, the operators seem to have as- 
sumed the role of obstructionists. Although it be- 
came obvious last week, as the conferences with 
the Northern and Southern operators dragged on, 
that a compromise of the miners’ demands could 
be achieved by negotiation, the owners seemed 
content to go through the motions of collective 
bargaining and wait for the whole nettlesome con- 
troversy to go to the War Labor Board. 

This uncooperative attitude is no less reprehen- 
sible than Mr. Lewis’ unwillingness to join the rest 
of the country in the battle against inflation. The 
miners have suggested two ways in which their 
pay envelopes might be increased with no change 
in existing wage rates and with only negligible in- 
flationary effects. They propose: 1) that the com- 
panies increase the work-week to six days, and 
2) that the miners be paid on a “portal-to-portal” 
basis, i.e. from the time they enter the mine to the 
time they leave it. They estimate that the latter 
change would involve little necessity for raising the 
price of coal to the consumer; and they point out 
—what is very true—that the owners have already 
received price increases from the Government to 
cover the added cost of the six-day week, although 
many of them have continued to operate on the 
old five-day week. Certainly there is room here for 
negotiation and compromise. It is hardly credible 
that in the ranks of the operators there is not 
enough intelligent leadership to realize that their 
Olympian attitude is exposing them to a charge 
of insincerity and alienating public good will. 

The work of coal miners is very essential to the 
war effort. It is also very difficult and hazardous. 
They have a case when they say that the rising 
cost of living on the one hand and the “Little Steel” 
formula on the other are pressing many of them 
cruelly. Their demands are, partly at least, justi- 
fied. They deserve a much more sympathetic hear- 
ing from the operators than has yet been accorded 
them. 
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EASTER BULLETIN 


WHEN the Holy Women came to the tomb and 
found the stone rolled away, the Resurrection was 
already achieved, as the supreme event in the 
world’s history. 

Christ’s rising from the dead was accomplished 
in time, on a certain morning when the Sabbath 
had been fulfilled. But it was also accomplished in 
eternity and endures forever. 

In the last analysis, the act of the Resurrection 
is none other than the full expression of the Incar- 
nate Divine Word. When Our Lord’s immortal Di- 
vine nature triumphed over his mortality, He was 
simply expressing in act what, as God, He had said 
to Moses centuries before: J am who am: I am the 
eternal, self-subsisting God, source of all Being, 
master of death and life. 

During Christ’s public life on earth He pledged 
Himself, in word and parable, to the fulfilment of 
that which no Prophet, no Saint before Him had 
ever thought of promising: that He would raise 
Himself from the dead. On three known occasions 
He had raised the dead through His own command, 
not as a suppliant to the Divine favor but as a 
Master. By this final and supreme manifestation of 
His Divinity. He laid the foundations upon which 
Our Faith rests. 

On Easter morning a huge burden of gratitude, 
as well as of responsibility, rests upon the followers 
of our Saviour. We think of the billion and more 
men and women in the world who do not share 
with us this precious possession given by our Easter 
Faith. Our minds turn to the millions, in the cities, 
in the countryside, in the churchless and priestless 
counties of the United States, who have never been 
told that God became man and conquered sin and 
death. 

We ask: could not our Lord have met these peo- 
ple on the roadside, as He did the disciples at Em- 
maus, and have instructed them in the truth? The 
answer is, that He founded His Church for that 
very purpose, of meeting all men upon the roadside 
of life. On us, as members of that Church, rests 
the burden of bringing that message io those who 
have not heard it; bringing it in person, or through 
our aid to those who are doing that work. 

If even one such soul can share with me the 
privilege of my Easter Faith, it is worth the labor 
of a lifetime. 

There is a general Resurrection which is to come, 
and the whole world is moving toward that event. 
If we were not thus moving, it would be inconceiv- 
able that God would permit the miseries and con- 
vulsions of our mortal history. 

But the pledge of the general Resurrection to 
come is the living reality of the Risen Christ whom 
we now possess. He is hurrying us, dragging us 
oftentimes, against the pull of our selfish, sensual 
selves, toward a share in His future glory. “For he 
must reign,” says Saint Paul, “until he has put all 

his enemies under his feet.’ And the last enemy to 
be destroyed will be death.” (I. Cor. xv, 26.) This 
is the greatest of all news bulletins. No wonder 
that, when we read it, we cry Alleluia! 








LITERATURE AND ARTS 


THE FIRST 
AMERICAN NOVEL 


THOMAS J. McMAHON 








FOR years this Review was flooded with treasures 
from the pen of the late Thomas F. Meehan, K.S.G., 
its staff member for thirty-three years, and the 
editor of the publications of the United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society from 1916 to 1942. Others 
more capable have undertaken to eulogize this 
eminent Catholic historian and journalist in the 
pages of AMERICA, but we feel that its readers 
will be glad to hear that his beloved Society, with 
plans just under way for a suitable Memorial Vol- 
ume in his honor, has already executed what was 
his last literary will and testament. 

Mr. Meehan was always avid in his search for 
American Catholic “famous firsts” and shortly be- 
fore his death he found another. All who read his 
last notice at the end of his thirty-second volume 
of Historical Records and Studies knew that, given 
life, he would produce another monograph for the 
Society which he had served for over fifty years: 

According to Philip Brooks, editor “Rare Bocks,” 

New York Times Book Review (September 14, 1941), 

Robert H. Elias of the University of Pennsylvania 

has compiled conclusive evidence that the first 

American novel published anywhere and written by 

a native of the United States was Adventures of 

Alonso: Containing Some Striking Anecdotes of the 

Present Prime Minister of Portugal, published in 

London in 1775 and written by Thomas Atwood 

Digges of Warburton, Maryland... . That the name 

of a Catholic should lead all the rest of American 

novelists is a find that ought to set research stu- 

dents in a very busy mood. 
During the months preceding his death in July, 
1942, the venerable octogenarian made all the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the reproduction of this 
most important “famous first’ but was unable to 
complete the edition. Now the United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society, beholden to him for all the 
volumes of its Records and Studies and for many 
of its Monographs, gives to the public this first 
American novel in facsimile as its eighteenth Mono- 
graph. 

Fortunately, the introduction has been supplied 
by Mr. Robert H. Elias of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the scholar who discovered that Thomas 
Atwood Digges, a Catholic of an old Maryland 
family, was its author. Since it was published 
anonymously by John Bew of London, in 1775, the 
only inscribed clue to authorship, aside from some 
variant title pages with the indication: “By a Na- 


tive of Maryland, some years resident in Lisbon,” 
is an inscription in pencil on the title page of the 
copy now in the possession of the New York Pub- 
lic Library: “By Mr. Digges of Warburton in Mary- 
land.” Mr. Elias proves, with the greatest acumen, 
that the same Thomas Atwood Digges (1741-1821) 
was, by all the clues “the inferred, the inscribed, 
the imprinted,” the only native of Maryland, some 
years resident in Lisbon, who could have fathered 
Adventures of Alonso. He writes: 

Without any question, Thomas Atwood Digges is 

the Mr. Digges of Warburton in Maryland who best 

embodies the characteristics of the anonymous 
writer. He came from an old Catholic family, 
originally of Kent, and could trace his lineage back 
to the time of Richard I, perhaps even to Alfred 
the Great. ... His father, William, was a good friend 
of George Washington’s, and Washington’s letters 
and diaries show that the two families exchanged 
frequent visits and were on the most intimate terms. 

Warburton Manor, the home of the Diggeses ever 

since Edward’s (Edward Digges, governor of Vir- 

ginia in 1656) eldest son had gained possession of 
it in the 1680’s, now Fort Washington, was situated 
on the north side of Piscataway Creek and the 

Potomac, nearly fronting Mount Vernon. 

The author of our novel and his younger brother, 
George, were, says family tradition, sent to Ox- 
ford for their education, although Oxford has no 
record of any Maryland Diggeses having studied 
there. Certainly, as extant letters prove, Thomas 
Digges was in New York City on February 23, 
1767, getting ready to go to Lisbon. Later letters 
to Benjamin Franklin prove that he did go to Lis- 
bon: “where I am well known and a little re- 
spected.” At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Digges, then on foreign soil, rallied to the service 
of the American colonies. Sometime in 1773 or 
1774, he had gone to London, where a year later 
his Adventures of Alonso were anonymously pub- 
lished. He soon became a private agent for Ameri- 
ca, sending valuable information to men like Frank- 
lin, helping imprisoned fellow countrymen and 
shipping arms through Spain. In 1779, at Passy, 
he proudly swore allegiance to the “thirteen Uni- 
ted States of America,” and in the same year, for 
services rendered his new nation, an envoy abroad 
wrote of him to Franklin: “Happy we to have 
such a man.” 

However, it was not long before a sad misunder- 
standing with the same Franklin started a long- 
lived tradition against Digges’ character and even 
his right to be called an American. In 1781, Frank- 
lin had some strong convictions about him: “If 
such a Fellow is not damn’d, it is not worthwhile 
to keep a devil!” Evidently President Washington 
did not share this belief, for he declared “that 
the conduct of Mr. Thomas Digges toward the 
United States during the war... and since. . . has 
not only been friendly, but I might add zealous.” 
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In 1799, Digges, back from a trip that had ex- 
tended itself beyond thirty years, dined at Mount 
Vernon, and, until a few years before his death 
in 1821, he was politically allied with Democrats 
like Jefferson and Madison in their attacks on Tory- 
ism. It is to be hoped that a forthcoming biography 
of Thomas Atwood Digges, now being completed 
by Eugene D. Finch of Phillips Exeter Academy— 
who, by the way, shares Mr. Elias’ convictions on 
the authorship of the novel—will clarify the na- 
ture of Franklin’s adverse judgment of the author 
of Adventures of Alonso. 

This first American novel itself, because it con- 
tains what Mr. Elias calls “a labyrinth of political 
nashgab,” might be doubted as the “famous first” 
among novels written by citizens of the United 
States if it did not display a strong thread of 
fiction. It is the story of a young Portuguese, Alon- 
so, returned home from an English education to a 
business career, who elopes with Eugenia, a mar- 
ried woman. Having spent his resources, he places 
his beloved in a convent and betakes himself out 
of Europe to gather a fortune with which to sup- 
port her on his return. 

The reader is taken with him on his various 
“adventures,” among which are the smuggling of 
diamonds from Brazil and trading in contraband 
ware among the Spanish settlements. Escape from 
a Spanish sloop, a long trek across the Panama 
wastelands and finally enslavement to a pervert 
Moor keep him years away from his lady love. 
But, by a series of unlikely coincidences, he gets 
back to Portugal, enacts the role of prodigal son 
with his aged father, Alvares, and rejoices to hear 
that the death of Eugenia’s husband makes him 
free to marry her. Alonso hurries to her side, only 
to hear the converit bells tolling out the tale of her 
death. Having despaired of his return, Eugenia had 
taken the veil and had solved the tribute of na- 
ture. Our hero weeps at the scene and returns 
home. Older and wiser, he became the comfort 
of his father and, on this good man’s death, so 
ends the novel: “Alonso inherits great wealth; 
and, warned by misfortune and error, endeavors to 
tread in his footsteps.” 

The Catholic reader will note a certain breezy 
and liberal attitude in this novel of Catholic author- 
ship. Thus, Alonso, sent to England for studies, 
against the wishes of his mother, Antonia, who 
fears for his faith “among a nation of heretics,” 
is placed “in an eminent boarding school in the 
vicinity of the capital, accompanied with a private 
tutor of the Roman Catholic religion; a man, how- 
ever, [!] of a liberal and enlarged mind. ...” He 
scorns the superstition of his Portuguese country- 
men, their belief in relics and their fruitless re- 
course to “an hermitage dedicated to Nostra Sen- 
hora de Vitelina.” 

The reform measures pursued by Pombal against 
the Church “were dictated by the soundest policy,” 
says Alonso, in one of his most magisterial con- 
versations. “They cannot fail promoting the in- 
crease of population; and it is to be hoped that 
future reigns, unfettered from the chains of the 
priests, will restore vigor to the laws.” Yet when 
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Alonso brings Eugenia to the convent for safekeep- 
ing he finds the Abbess “a woman of sense and 
feeling; and being accustomed to see distress and 
affliction take refuge within their walls, [she] re- 
ceived them with sympathy and kindness.” This 
does not prevent him from scorning a Franciscan 
friar whom he meets on board ship: 

Sir (continues the priest), addressing himself to 

Alonso, I see you have been one of the votaries 

to love. Your air and manner bespeak it, and I don’t 

doubt but you have touched the heart of many a 

fair lady—I see the adventures of this young gentle- 

man will afford us great entertainment. 
Alonso is made to answer, with the best flippancy 
of a proved anti-clerical: “My good father, if you 
will make us your confidante, we shall need no 
other pastime to the end of the voyage.” 

When the novel appeared, the critics of the Lon- 
don magazines and papers were divided as to its 
classification but decidedly not as to its per- 
manence. “Dull and tedious,” wrote the Monthly 
Review. “It is one of those performances, which 
. . . will be read without emotion, and forgotten 
as soon as it is laid aside.” The Critical Review 
gave it more space but dealt its author a deft blow: 

The author generally writes in a tolerable style, 
though we have noted the peculiarity of some of 
its phrases. “They immediately began to set about 
getting ready” is one which we are confident the 
author will alter in the second edition. We shall 
therefore not produce any other instance of negli- 
gence, but, to adopt his own phraseology, begin 
to set about concluding this article. 

A modern reviewer will find Adventures of 
Alonso a gleeful excursion into the realm of our 
literary beginnings, but, for all that, research stu- 
dents must now extend their meanderings beyond 
The Power of Sympathy, published in Boston in 
1789, and, until Mr. Elias’ discovery of the Digges’ 
authorship, considered the first American novel. 
Though the Boston novel may well have been the 
first published in this country, the London novel 
of 1775 “was apparently the first novel by a citizen 
of the United States, and, not only that, it was 
the first American novel to be translated. In terms 
of priority, its value can scarcely be denied.” Add 
to this its Catholic authorship as well as the fact 
that its variant title page gives it a place among 
rare Americana, and you have all the reasons 
whereby Mr. Meehan and his successor in the 
editorship of Historical Records and Studies have 
judged it worthy of a facsimile edition. 

Only six copies of Adventures of Alonso are now 
extant. The United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety has used the copy in the possession of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, which 
is a first issue, if not a first edition. It has also 
added the all-important title page from the New 
York Public Library copy, which contains the vital 
clue to authorship, and thirteen pages of advertise- 
ments, found only in copies possessed by the Har- 
vard Library and the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. Copies in the Yale Library and the British 
Museum contain no substantial differences. These 
inclusions make the present facsimile edition com- 
plete, even though it lacks the master touch of 
Thomas F. Meehan, of blessed memory. 








BOOKS 


THE COMPLEAT BROMIDE 


GweEoNn PLANISH. By Sinclair Lewis. Random House. 

$2.50 
DEBUNKING is certainly in Mr. Lewis’ blood, as even 
the blurb on the back cover of this latest novel seems 
to admit. It proclaims that he “has had his say” about 
any number of people; here he has his say about “up- 
lifters, do-gooders, lecturers, professional philanthropists, 
committee maniacs, public-dinner presiders, microphone 
hounds—all rolled into one man.” 

Gideon Planish, college student, professor, dean; then 
professional organizer, “organizational director” and 


vague good for mankind, while still making a tidy in- 
come to pay off the snowballing debts of his silly wife— 
this is the kind of person Lewis has his say about this 
time. 

It is a devastating say, but it is nct important. First 
of all, Lewis’ technique is not at all subtle; it is really 
literary slapstick; there are no sly thrusts, ironic over- 
tones, sarcastic nuances; it is all loud guffaws, wide 
grins, audible snickers. It is, in short, not social satire, 
which may be a delicate and effective thing, but cari- 
cature. And, as it is such, there is no relief: all the 
characters are buffoons, pretenders, climbers. We long 
for just one really solid citizen—but Lewis finds it hard 
to play Diogenes. Maybe he is looking for his man by 
the wrong kind of light. 

Plot there is none. It is the story, day by day, of 
Planish and his wife, and of their attempts to climb. 


climbing. 

One critic recently summed up Mr. Lewis quite neat- 
by saying that, after all his tilting at horrid straw 
en, “the village atheist goes back to playing checkers 
with the deacon.” That is the impression here. Things, 
Lewis, are not really that bad among lecturers, etc., 
r do you really think so, we feel. Isn’t it that you felt 
that you had to write another book, and that the old 
technique is your only one, and that, confidentially, it 
a little boring? 

There are a few naughty passages, which are quite 
adolescent—like little boys saying bad words. They are 
not what ruins the book. It is just too broad, too much 
of a caricature, and yet with not enough hearty gusto 
to carry it off as good, vulgar Rabelaisianism. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


THE Year oF Decision: 1846. By Bernard DeVoto. 

Little, Brown and Co. $3.50 
THE year 1846 may have witnessed the change of the 
United States from Republic to Empire, but on the 
author’s own showing such a change was not the con- 
scious, reasoned decision of the American people. The 
many slowly developing forces which suddenly fused in 
that momentous year to bring about this change are 
critically analyzed and dramatically presented. The 
Western migration, The Mexican War, the Oregon Set- 
tlement, the Mormon troubles, Slavery and many local 
issues which held the stage during those exciting days 
are all pictured for us in a vivid and interesting manner. 
The style and arrangement of the matter are rather 
confusing; it is only toward the end that the pieces fall 
into a recognizable pattern. Except for a fine introduc- 


tory chapter, the first half of the book is difficult read- 
ing, although brilliant pictures here and there show that 
the author can tell a story with dramatic power and 
interest. The style is at times exasperating and bewil- 
dering—some sentences even lacking verbs; wile the 
occasional use of unnecessary profanity adds nothing to 
the tone of the narrative. 

Mr. DeVoto is a man of definite opinions and blunt 
statement; everything is black or white, the characters 
either villains or paragons. His heroes are Scott, Kearny, 
Donaphin, the First Missouri Volunteers, the Mountain 
Men and the ordinary emigrant. The chief villain is 
Fremont, with Stockton, Benton and Hastings in the 
supporting roles. Taylor is a brainless incompetent, 
Polk a mediocrity unfit for his job, Brigham Young a 
talented and capable scoundrel. He has all of the Utah 
Gentile’s dislike for the Mormons. However, one must 
admit he usually offers convincing evidence in support 
of his judgments, and it is a pleasure to read someone 
who will make decisive statements even if you do not 
always agree with him. 

The selection of material for a book such as this, 
together with its arrangement and emphasis, must nat- 
urally be a question of individual taste and judgment. 
And while the reader may look in vain for a mention of 
some favorite incidents and wonder why so much space 
is given to such unimportant details as the tragedy of 
the Donner Party—still he must admit that on the whole 
the job has been well done. It is a book he will not hesi- 
tate to recommend as an exhaustive and reliable study 
of a very important phase of American history, a mine 
of unusual information and Western lore and, in spots, 
as thrilling an adventure story as one is likely to find 
anywhere. F. J. GALLAGHER 


CRITIQUE OF STRATECY 


We Can WIN THE War. By Col. W. F. Kernan, 

U.S.A. Little, Brown and Co. $1.50 
THIS is a criticism of the strategy of the present war. 
It is argued that that of the United Nations has to 
date accomplished nothing of importance, and that a 
continuance of present policies will lead nowhere. An 
invasion of Europe, through the Mediterranean area, 
is proposed as being sure to cause the collapse of the 
Axis. 

The invasion of Europe has been accepted as the 
proper thing to do. Before we entered the war, the 
British didn’t have the force to do it with. Since, we 
have postponed the invasion pending the accumulation 
of the necessary forces. In the meantime we have opera- 
ted in Guadalcanal, New Guinea and North Africa, not 
because these were important, but because we might 
as well be doing something until the main event was 
ready to start. 

Col. Kernan does not approve of German strategy 
either. He claims that any good general ought to have 
been able to defeat Hitler in any year since the war 
started: for instance, in May, 1940, if the Allies had at- 
tacked Hitler’s communications when he invaded France. 
The facts are that the Allies did not have any troops to 
do this with, and Hitler knew it. 

The Axis is severely criticized, and its generals de- 
clared incompetent, because they have occupied more 
territory than they can defend, and will therefore go 
down to defeat as soon as a serious invasion of Europe 
occurs. The Axis has occupied much territory, in order 
to secure food and war material, without which they 
could not get along. It does require many Axis troops 
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to hold all the occupied areas, but it is not a sign that 
the Axis generals are incompetent when they so act. 
It was the lesser of two evils. 

The final argument is that we ourselves need a moral 
reconditioning of the country. We do. We have devoted 
much attention to denouncing the wrongs committed by 
our enemies, and probably too little to removing some 
at home. 

This book is interesting and entertaining. The inva- 
sion of Europe which it envisages as strategically de- 
sirable is in the Mediterranean, and is probably just 
what will happen. Readers will benefit from checking on 
this when following later events. ConraD H. LANZA 


PASSENGERS TO Mexico. By Blair Niles. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 


$3 

THIS readable volume tells the pathetic story of Em- 
peror Maximilian of Mexico during the years 1864-1867. 
After a long study of the bibliography of the Austrian 
prince, and an amount of rummaging through the ar- 
chives of Vienna and the contemporary newspapers of 
America, Blair Niles set out to write a connected narra- 
tive of the rise and fall of the French-inspired Empire 
below the Rio Grande. To give the story proper local 
color, she worked into it the careers of several charac- 
ters from the United States who had some connection 
with the episode, yet were not party to its inception or 
continuance. The result becomes a kind of historical 
novel, but a novel of fact, not of fiction. 

One who wishes to learn the elements of this short 
and unhappy drama can find them all present in the 
book, and thus it becomes a fairly good guide to an im- 
portant act in the development of our neighbor country. 
Much restraint tempers the narrative, where prejudice 
or emotion could easily spoil a tale in itself quite difficult 
to unravel. Students who seek the deeper causes of the 
affair will not find a sufficiently critical analysis, either 
of Juarez or of the conservative group who brought 
Maximilian to his opportunity or his doom. Two observa- 
tions do, however, stand out as definite and valuable: 
the Monroe Doctrine as the savior of Mexico in this 
crisis, and the bayonet rule under which that republic 
so long endured. For the rest, we have here a very 
human portrayal of a tragic mistake, made by Napoleon 
Ill, Miramon, and the Habsburg House. The “passen- 
gers” are not on their way to Mexico, but to death. 

W. Eucenge SHIELS 


GREEN Is THE GOLDEN TREE. By Rhoda Truaz. The 

Bobbs Merrill Co. $2.50 
THIS novel concerns the Elpian Field, a co-operative 
community, in New York State, during the Civil War 
years. 

There are few details to suggest the period in which 
the story is set. It is rather a timeless background of 
an experiment in a better way of life. Against such a 
backdrop runs the dramatic love story of Polly Hoyt, 
daughter of the doctor and one of the founders of the 
Field, and Dan Crowley, a newcomer, less cultivated, 
but far more vital than the other members. 

Dan leaves to visit a friend, hoping to convert him 
to the Field. While away, he becomes involved in a 
labor strike and, as a consequence, in eventual murder. 
When Dan returns to Polly and to solicit help for the 
strikers, he finds many of them cool to his appeal. He 
must leave to escape the law, but he would leave any- 
way, for he suddenly sees the Field as an escape from 
reality and its members as theoretical idealists, unable 
to face the challenge of life. 

The novel is firmly constructed, the characters are 
clearly drawn. Polly and Dan, whose story it is, are 
warm, appealing people, full of sympathy for those whe 
suffer injustice, but without the religion necessary to con- 
trol and direct their emotional gifts. The author proves 
her point that theory alone is futile to relieve injustice. 
To this reader she proves something else, that humani- 
tarianism, without spiritual principles to guide it, is 
dangerous. Mary Toomey 








As You Were. A portable library of American prose 
and poetry assembled for members of the Armed 

Forces and the Merchant Marine. Edited by Alez- 

ander Woollcott. The Viking Press. $2.50 
“POSTHUMOUS” seems a baleful term to be applying 
to Alexander Woollcott, for his companionable, if port- 
ly, spirit has lost little of its radiance for shifting its 
habitat to another sphere. But here it is—the first post- 
humous work of the Town Crier, critic, actor and “tot- 
tering noncombatant” who remembers the “next-to-the- 
last-war” well; like his Readers it is an anthology; and, 
among anthologies, notable as being the only collection 
assembled specifically for jeep-jolted, fox-holed American 
service men (though it passed the Washington bus test, 
too, we’re here to report). 

It looks like a tough little book, as hardy in its way, 
perhaps, as the heroes who will enjoy it or as the 
veterans of American literature who monopolize its 655 
well-printed pages (Poe, Twain, Cather, and Co., and 
the very late Stephen Vincent Benét, as well as some 
others not so honorably discharged). It has all the merits 
and demerits of anthologies, but they need not be be- 
labored here. You cannot please everybody, and the 
tastes of service men are no more predictable than any 
other. It has been noted, however, that service men, at 
least those in danger of their lives, are turning more 
and more to thoughts of last things and God. The pres- 
ent volume does not defer noticeably to that tendency, 
but then it could not very well, since almost nothing 
calling itself American literature concerns itself with 
such considerations. Otherwise, its evocations of love 
of this land (in Lincoln, in Frost, in Woollcott’s own en- 
tries) are irresistible—and patiotism can come quite 
close to godliness. Mary ELLEN EVANS 


LiTuRGY AND PERSONALITY. By Dietrich von Hilde- 

brand. Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
ARE you a personality, or just a person? If a person 
only, thus far, but with aspirations of becoming a per- 
sonality, you have in the liturgy an ideal instrument for 
building yourself into a personality. That is the theme 
expounded in this book by the learned exile from Nazism 
now teaching at Fordham University, and as here ex- 
pounded it has stood the public tests of almost two dec- 
ades, the original of this work having appeared in Ger- 
man years ago. 

Every man is a person, but every man is not a 
personality. A personality is the man who rises 
above the average only because he fully realizes the 
classical human attitudes, because he knows them 
more deeply and originally than the average man, 
loves them more profoundly and essentially, wills 
them more clearly and correctly than the others, 
makes full use of his freedom; in a word—it is the 
complete, profound, true man. 

After a painstaking analysis of personality, in the long- 
est chapter of the book, the author brings many aspects 
of liturgical life, as it may be lived, to bear on the task 
of enriching personality values: thus, among others, the 
spirit of communion, that of reverence, of being spiritu- 
ally awake, that of continuity, and so forth. 

Doubtless the most valuable of these considerations 
deals with discretio as found in the liturgy. The language 
is philosophical, the thinking close, the English smooth, 
and the author’s familiarity with the Roman liturgy 
surprisingly profound. To this reviewer it seems that 
his definition of liturgy is narrower than it need be. 

GERALD Earp, S.J. 





Harotp C. Garprner, Literary Editor of America, 
is now on a lecture trip in the Middle West. 

F. J. GALLAGHER is a teacher of History, and Stu- 
—_ Counsellor, at Loyola High School, Towson, 

CoLONEL Conrap H. Lanza, military analyst for 
America, contributes frequently to the Artillery 
Journal. 











"This Publishing Business” 


HOW NOT TO WASTE SUFFERING 


The Passion of Christ Our Lord was an event com- 
plete in itself but not enclosed in itself. It took place in 
a given month of a given year; yet every man till the 
end of time is born and lives in the full stream of it. It 
is continuous, not by reason of incompleteness (like 
a serial story), but because the energies in it were 
inexhaustible. It is continuous not because it needed 
anything but because everything needs it. 


It is a mystery or rather a number of strands of 
mystery knotted. There is the part played by Our Lord’s 
Godhead, the part played by His Humanity, the part 
played by our humanity. His Godhead gave the Passion 
the infinite value by which it redeems us; but, though no 
act of human nature could by its human value have 
redeemed us, human nature was to give all that it had 
to give, first in Him, then in us. Alo de His Passion, 
we already find the compassion of Our Lady, and in 
that sense there is a continuing compassion of the human 
race. And the more we think about these things, the 
— light the mystery will shed for us upon the whole 
° e. 


Obviously, the place to study Our Lord’s Passion is 
the fourfold Gospel; and the Church sees that we do 
precisely that in Holy Week. But, provided we have 
made this foundation study, other books can be yo 
mainly as remedies for our tendenc~ to lose the sense of 
freshness in a tale we have heard so often. Even the 
books we read may seem repetitious, for after two thou- 
sand years one can hardly expect new angles for the 
author’s camera. Yet, Otto Michael has found a new 
angle. Barabbas is the forgotten man of the Passion 
and it is through his eyes that this notable refugee 
Austrian author looks at Christ’s Trial. The Hour of 
Barabbas will help to restore the sense of reality that 
comes from a fresh view. 


For this moment the supreme book on the continuation 
of Christ’s Passion in the children of men is Caryll House- 
lander’s This War Is the Passion. It is a triumphant book, 
lucid and luminous. The author’s mind quite literally lives 
the doctrine: not only sees it, sees by it. I shall try to 
summarize the truth she sees by. Suffering is inescapable. 
But the annihilating element in suffering is not the pain, 
terrible as that may be; it is the sense of meaningless. 
Suffering calls upon men for a vast mobilization of their 
energies to wrestle with it, to keep their humanity from 
being drowned in it: all that concentration of energy for 
a negative—to keep suffering at bay. Nothing could be 
more desperate and devitalizing. 


To men thus devitalized and despairing, Christianity 
offers the truth that suffering can bear fruit if it is united 
with the Passion of Christ. Suffering is not simply to be 
wrestled with but to be used. United with Christ’s 
Passion, it is significant, effective, even in some myste- 
rious way redemptive. Suffering is given men to do some- 
thing with—the more they are given, the more they can 
do with it, not an atom of it need be wasted. To set about 
getting the uttermost use of it we must first see with the 
intellect, then accept with the will, its true relation to 
the Passion of Christ. 


The necessity of using suffering rather than wasting it 
(and being wasted by it) is always more urgent when the 
level of human suffering rises, and in war it rises spec- 
tacularly. That is the challenge accepted in the very title 
of eae Houselander’s book— THIS WAR IS THE 
PASSION. 


THE HOUR OF BARABBAS, by Otto Michael, published this 
week. Price $1.00 THIS WAR IS THE PASSION, 
by Caryll Houselander, continuing best seller. Price $2.00 


Sheed & Ward. 63-5 Av. 1. Y.C. 
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THE ANSWER 


TO THE QUESTION ... WHERE CAN I FIND 
A Goop PAMPHLET . . .ON MARRIAGE... 
On THE FAMILY 


WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 


An invaluable pamphlet on a greatly dis- 
cussed — disputed subject. Can you 
answer as a Catholic? { 


os 


This is a catechism on marriage arranged 
according to the Encyclical Casti Con- 
nubii” of Pope Pius XI. Considered by 
critics the finest pamphlet of its kind .. . 
earnestly recommended. 


by VERMEERSCH, Bouscaren, S.J. 
Single copy 25¢ «+ Special rates on quantity orders 
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THE FAMILY 


“The home is a little church” —a hint to 
the supremely important contents of this 


pamphlet. 

Widely acclaimed for its singular beauty 

and compelling appeal, it ranks impor- 
tantly in this world at war where the 
home has become a guardian of peace. 


by Dr. SCHLUTER-HERMKES 1) 
Single copy (by mail) 10¢ .«. 100 copies, $4.00 


THE WEDDING RING 


A truly interesting history of the origin 
—significance—difference of the wedding 
ring. 

Starting with The Silver Wedding Ring 
. . . Jewish Marriage . . . it covers the 
Iron Wedding Ring . . . Pagan Marriage 
and The Golden Wedding Ring . . 
Christian Marriage. A very attractively 
presented pamphlet. 


by J. Huss.ein, S.J. 
Single copy (by mail) 10¢ ~~ 100 copies, $4.00 
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ART 


THE Art for Arizona show now at the Metropolitan 
Museum is of a kind that promises more than the specta- 
tor finds on viewing it. The pictures are a collection of 
contemporary American paintings, gathered by an 
anonymous donor for presentation to the University of 
Arizona. The disappointment in the quality of the art is 
probably augmented by the fact that the exhibition had 
the advantage of a very good talking point; and this has 
been used to give it publicity. As it is, the talking point, 
considering that it is a legitimate one, is rather better 
than much of the art, for it demonstrates that a wealthy 
donor, by a relatively small expenditure, can acquire an 
art collection and it may be assumed that he will en- 
counter little difficulty in finding a college or university 
to accept it as a gift. No one can well question the value 
of having good collections of art in universities, but one 
is moved to wonder, in this case, if the combination of a 
rather large quantity of pictures with a relatively small 
investment is not the cause of the average mediocrity. 

Not that names notable in the field of contemporary 
painting are missing in any quantity. Quite the contrary, 
as many well known American artists are represented, 
though scarcely with adequate examples of their work. 
While the idea of collections of this kind is a particu- 
larly good one, it would be doing a disservice to its best 
purpose if one were to grant it a superiority that it by no 
means possesses. That it had something in the way of a 
forerunner in the collection of modern American oils, 
water-colors and prints presented to Saint Joseph’s Col- 
lege at Hartford, by Father Andrew Kelly, will not be 
news to my readers, as I have already called attention 
to that collection. 

The publicizing effort in the case of the Metropolitan 
show is aimed to interest other possible donors in gath- 
ering cellections for presentation to schools. The empha- 
sis on the fact that a large expenditure of money is not 
necessary to accomplish this end is well stated by Bruce 
Mitchel in an article in the Art Digest. The purposes of 
art appreciation, however, would be better served if 
fewer pictures were bought for the allotted sum and 
more attention given to their quality. As it is, this art 
destined for Arizona takes its place as a collection of 
painters’ names rather than of their better works. 

So evident is this in the section devoted to oils that 
one turns with some relief to those few painters included 
who devote their talents to depicting the innately sar- 
donic aspects of the American scene. The sardonic, illus- 
trative qualities here give the spectator something on 
which to fasten his interest. Not that this type of paint- 
ing is an adequate substitute for painting art in its 
higher manifestations, but it has the advantage, among 
a lot of neutral works, of an interest-compelling, topical 
content. It is a content, moreover, allied to painting 
ability and human characterization of an unusual kind 
in the canvasses by David Friedenthal, Reginald Marsh, 
Lawrence Smith and William Gropper. 

In this group is Reginald Marsh’s well known painting 
Monday Night at the Metropolitan Opera, with its sear- 
ing revelation of social futility of the New York type, 
and there seems to be a measure of unconscious irony in 
this being destined for Arizona, a region happily re- 
moved from the scene and atmosphere of the painting. 
Its progress westward might be termed from parterre 
box to the wide open spaces, but I personally believe it 
should have found a home in the Metropolitan Opera 
House itself. it would be a constant reminder to social- 
ites of what happens to the human personality when one 
habitually “puts on a face to meet the other faces.” A 
further compensating element in the show lies in the 
water-colors included. These are of more consequence 
than the oils, but that is often the case in American 
exhibitions. Barry BYRNE 








THEATRE 


THESE comments are written during the second week 
which has brought us no new plays. Such intervals give 
us a chance to look back. 

We have had the usual experience of seeing weak 
plays win some success, solely because of the popu- 
larity of their players. A striking example of this was 
Without Love, which Katherine Hepburn carried for 
several months after most of the critics had damned 
it with faint praise. Another is Dark Eyes. In this Elena 
Miramova and Eugenie Leontovitch are still filling the 
Belasco, with little help from their production. A similar 
comment applies to The Doughgirls, at the Lyceum. 

But let us take the offerings as they came. After 
a September gloomily beginning with Saroyan and I] 
Killed the Count, the first week in October brought us 
Brock Pemberton’s production of Janie, a charming play 
and an immediate hit. In it Gwen Anderson, in the title 
role, and little Clare Foley, as an infant “on the make,” 
took the center of the stage and held it all season. 

There was a depressing interval in which we were 
offered, and briskly declined, The Morning Star and 
Vickie. We had also a brief showing of Saroyan’s play 
Hello Out There and Chesterton’s Magic—a double bill, 
which I thought should have lasted longer. Then we 
were given another hit—Maxwell Anderson’s Eve of 
Saint Mark, the best play of the season. That gave us 
a brilliant October start. 

We were then temporarily chastened. We had to see 
Let Freedom Sing, Count Me In and Beat the Band, 
which came and went in swift succession. Flora Robson 
held us ‘ riefly with The Damask Cheek. The next violent 
assault audiences was made with Little Darling. 
Then ¢ « Mr. Sycamore, the Theatre Guild’s first offer- 
ing. This was doomed, even though it had Lillian Gish 
and Stuart Erwin to save it. 

Our third and most extraordinary hit was The Skin 
of Our Teeth. Most of us would have laid a heavy wager 
against its popular appeal. But it is still going strong, 
thanks to Tallulah Bankhead, Florence Eldridge and 
Frederic March. The Lunts brought us The Pirates, late 
in November. This was another hit, the fourth. Every- 
thing about it is wonderful except the play, which is 
pretty weak. It will last till the Lunts want a vacation. 

The next hit was The Patriots, put on by the Play- 
wrights’ Company, with Thomas Jefferson as its hero. 
That gave us five hits, not counting revivals, revues or 
musical comedies. 

There were more plays that almost won success. The 
Great Big Doorstep, (with Dorothy Gish), was in this 
class. It all but got by for a run. Gilbert Miller’s pro- 
duction of Flare Path had its admirers, but not enough 
of them. The Theatre Guild’s production of The Rus- 
sian People also failed to live up to the hopes of its 
sponsors. Yankee Point and Life-line were trivial. 

Cry Havoc, put on by the Shuberts as Proof Through 
the Night, was a play I predicted would succeed. It took 
a little outing on the road and is coming back for further 
consideration. Counterattack and The Barber had Two 
Sons arrived in February for brief visits, and Mr. Ro- 
land Young optimistically let himself be starred in Ask 
My Friend Sandy. That was soon over. 

Billie Burke had an almost equally disastrous ex- 
perience with The Rock. But just as we were growing 
depressed, Helen Hayes came along with Harriet and 
landed it definitely on the stage of the Henry Miller 
Theatre. That’s an eighth hit—and a big one. Before 
we had quite recovered from its impact, George Abbott 
made us a gift of a ninth hit in Kiss and Tell. 

This practically brings us up to date, and simultaneous- 
ly raises our spirits. A season which has produced nine 
new smash hits, not including musical comedies, cannot 
be considered a failure. ELIZABETH JORDAN 









“We are passing through one of 
the great turning points in history— 


a judgment of the Nations 


as terrible as any of those which the prophets described. . . . 


“It is our POWER that is our DESTRUCTION: the world 
is drunk and poisoned with power, as primitive peoples 
have been poisoned by the GIN end GERMS and GUN- 
POWDER of a more advanced civilization. . . . 


“The Law of Charity is not ALIEN TO HUMAN NATURE. 
On the contrary it is the ONLY LAW that can save man- 
kind from THE IRON LAW OF POWER, which destroys the 
weak by violence and the strong by TREACHERY... . 


“For the WILL TO POWER is also the will to DESTRUC- 
TION: and in the last event it becomes the will to SELF- 
DESTRUCTION. ... 


“The Church cannot ABSTAIN FROM INTERVENTION 
without betraying its mission. . . . Therefore the Church 
must once more TAKE UP HER PROPHETIC OFFICE and 
BEAR WITNESS TO THE WORD, even if it means 


The Judgment of the Nations 


and open war with the POWERS OF THE WORLD... . 


= 


“Civilization must be REPLANNED FROM THE OPPOSITE 
END to that from which the CAPITALIST and COMMUNIST 
and TOTALITARIAN organization has proceeded. The 
elements in society which have hitherto been left to take 
care of themselves MUST BECOME THE ELEMENTS most 
carefully protected and highly valued... . 


“What we must look for is NOT AN ALLIANCE with the 
Temporal Power, as in the old Christianity, bet a RE- 
ORDERING of all the ELEMENTS of human life and civilize- 
tion by the POWER OF THE SPIRIT... . 


“We must FACE THE FACT that there is as yet no 
WORLD ee ae at —_ — @s there 
been a EUROPEAN a 
new world is a CIVILIZATION OF CIVILIZATIONS, a world 
society made up of DIFFERENT peoples or nations. .. . 


“Christians have A RESPONSIBILITY to this new world 
which Europe has created IN SPITE OF ITSELF, by its 
scientific achlevements and its colonial and economic 
expansion. For DEMONIC POWERS have entered the 
EMPTY HOUSE of secular civilization and cre 


NOT TO BE EXORCISED 
BY THE ECONOMIST OR POLITICIAN.” 


—Christopher Dawson in THE JUDGMENT 
OF THE NATIONS, Sheed & Ward, $2.50 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN says: 


“Mr. Dawson developed his ideas at large in THE AGE OF THE 
GODS, ENQUIRIES INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE, THE 
MAKING F EUROPE and PROGRESS AND RELIGION. 
Then he ‘digested’ his ideas and stated them concisely in RELIGION 
AND THE MODERN STATE and BEYOND POLITICS, at the 
same time applyi them to twentieth century social and political 
questions. THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS follows organi- 
cally, a reiteration in outline of the author’s basic ideas in so far as they 
refer to immediate contemporary problems. So unified is his thought 
and so closely connected are his books that this latest work is like a 
conclusion to what he has been saying all along: it is written in 
summary, almost every sentence a summing up of a paragraph or 
chapter in some other book. . . . The vision will not be idle for anyone. 
And it may — let us hope it will — inspire students planning the future 
world at peace to be apostles of Christian civilization and culture.” 


SHEED & WARD . 63 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE 8 
980 Park Avenue, New York City 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
+. 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
PROGRAM ACCELERATED 


* 
A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. Fully 
Accredited. 
* 
MILITARY TRAINING 
in JUNIOR SCHOOL and 
FIRST and SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


* 
Complete Program of Athletics 





Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 



















@ Three registered 


optometrists having 
years of experience 





JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


six EAST sth STREET, NEW YORK ‘ 
Oppecite B. Altman's Entrance Louis Merckling and Staff 
Optometrists 


Telephone: CA. ait 














THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP . Catholic Boo 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books ef All Publishers Promptly Supp: lied. 

Best ay Ae Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 

Cathelic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 

Cash. Catalogue issued monthly te Reverend Clergy and Religious. 





Book of the Year. 


BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 
THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS by E. J. PRATT 
Winner of Governor-General’s Award 7 Poetry 
(First American edition, Now on Sale) 

of our day.  \—— eae. 


“Greatest Catholic 
1 t.”"—Geo. N. Shust 


“Epic material . Sistori cal . . . moving. «Theodore Ma d. 
“Proud of Dr. Pratt’s vision and competence.” —Sister M. Madeieve. 


Basilian Press, (B8ASILIAN FATHERS) $1.25 
121 E. Boston Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








Medica) offered. 
Pre sities Fer Catalogue, Address The Registrar 














Six lectures by the Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J 


THE MASS AS CENTER OF CATHOLIC LIVING 


Thursday Evenings — April 29th through May 27th 
8:30 P.M. 
et the CARROLL CLUB, 120 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Admission $1.00 per lecture 
Sponsored by THE GUILD GALLERY 
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FILMS 


CHINA. The war front moves on to China this week in 
one of the most convincing pieces that has been woven 
around the of our Oriental ally. Mounted in 
hard-boiled fashion, with death running rampant in air 
raids, strafings and other brutalities of war, the funda- 
mental issues of China’s conflict are only vaguely treat- 
ed. On the whole, this is a rip-roaring bit of adventure, 
set before December 7, 1941, about an American who 
insists on “business as usual” during the Japanese inva- 
sions. Alan Ladd, in the role of an insolent oil-runner, 
carries on in his familiar g: manner. He sells 
supplies to the enemy because it nets him a large profit. 
When the man encounters Loretta Young, a teacher who 
is attempting to save a group of Chinese students, and 
they seek refuge in his oil-truck, the Nipponese stage a 
horrible attack on the vehicle. Meanwhile the news of 
Pearl Harbor has come through, and then the whole 
complexion of the struggle changes for him. The once 
callous money-maker turns hero and is ready to sacrifice 
his life for a new-found cause. Loaded with interest, the 
picture takes on conviction as well, through the actors’ 
genuine efforts. William Bendix has a made-to-order 
role, and supplies the few light moments that dot a 
generally sombre record. Director John Farrow has not 
sublimated the human angles for the very powerful war 
impacts. Adults will find this sympathetic presentation 
of China’s gallant struggle well worth their attention. 
(Paramount) 


CABIN IN THE SKY. This screen adaptation of the 
stage play from a few seasons back finds Ethel Waters 
cast in her original part as Petunia Jackson. Negro folk- 
lore is scattered through this tale of the struggles of an 
erring husband to save himself from the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Set in the realm of fantasy, the 
offering comes down to earth with popular songs, dances 
and a very seductive dusky temptress. Heaven and Hell 
take on everyday, recognizable appearances as the battle 
between Good and Evil starts for the soul of Little Joe. 
Prone to constant lapses into temptation, the ne’er-do- 
well gets a front-row view of the fight over his soul 
when he is laid low by a bullet wound. Little Joe sees 
enough in his coma to teach him a lesson, but unfortu- 
nately suggestive lines and situations have been injected 
to document his affairs. Though Eddie Rochester Ander- 
son, Lena Horne and Rex Ingram, among others, give 
substance to this fantasy, objection must be taken to 
the suggestive interludes in the film. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) 


HEART OF A NATION. Overlong in its presentation, 
meandering in its treatment and blurred in its projec- 
tion, this film fails to live up to the fanfare that pre 
ceded its release. Reportedly, this is the last production 
that was made in France before the German occupa- 
tion, and this one print escaped the fate of the others 
that were confiscated by the Nazis, and was brought out 
of the country piece by piece. Charles Boyer gives an 
English commentary that explains the saga of a family 
whose joys and tribulations were closely wound up with 
the fate of France. Starting in 1871, the cavalcade jour- 
neys down through the years to the present, and shows 
how four generations of Frenchmen have faced the 
same invader each time. Though there are flashes of in- 
terest in the story and moments of fine acting by Raimu, 
Louis Jouvet, Suzy Prim and Michele Morgan, the whole 
is a tiresome affair. It is regrettable that the introduc- 
tion of a suggestive dance sequence and a suggestive 
painting compels us to class this feature as objection- 
able. (Paul Graetz) Mary SHERIDAN 
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SPANISH CLERGY 


Evrtor: Father Peter Dunne’s statement (AMERICA, 
March 27) re the Spanish higher clergy is not accurate. 
The Counter-Church which had fought against every- 
thing Catholic in Spain for over a century, as it had 
in France and Italy since 1870, made the position of 
the and their half-starved clergy very difficult. 
Since the days of Canalejas and Ferrer, the Vatican was 
very careful about its appointments in Spain. As far 
back as the Great War, Spaniards regarded revolu- 
tion as certain to come on the death of Queen Christina. 
The Spanish Bishops were just as progressive as the 
French or Italian, but faced the same difficulties. They 
had one advantage. The peasants of the Two Castiles 
and of Aragon had escaped the godless education of 
a State school. They sang their hymns and fought. The 
picture is quite clear-cut to them. They understood, as 
Francis Borja did, how to deal with thieves. 
New Westminster, B. C. A. T. GRIFFITH 


Eprror: The reply of A. T. Griffith is interesting. It is 
illustrative of an unscientific attitude among Catholics 
that is not unusual. According to it, Catholic leaders can 
never be said to suffer from the slightest deficiency, 
no, not ever! There is only one sentence of the reply 
which is pertinent, but it carries no proof, and so quod 
gratis asseritur—. My assertion was not categorical. It 
began with a “perhaps.” Also it was fortified. I should 
think that the rather strong criticisms by Cardinal Goma 
would give pause to those whose sensitiveness make 


them too quick to the defense. 
San Francisco, California Peter M. DuNNgE, S.J. 





ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 


Eprtor: The phrase in the Atlantic Charter, “opportunity 
of access to raw materials by all,” sounds very pretty, 
but what does it add up to? The American people had 
access to rubber after the last war, but they paid a 
dollar a pound for it. It’s fine to say that the people of 
the have-not nations can get resources by buying them, 
but, so long as monopolists in the favored nations are 
permitted to charge five times a just price, the have- 
not peoples must work five times as long to pay for the 
materials as they should have to. And just as long as 
such conditions prevail, we may expect the have-nots to 
try to obtain raw-material territory for themselves by 


conquest. 
New York City B. E. B. 


CRITIC OF FREE TRADE 


Evrror: Thomas F. Divine presents a strong case for 
Free Trade in his article in America (April 10, 1943). 
There is, however, at least one argument for protective 
tariffs, which, if it does not outweigh the advantages 
of Free Trade, ought, nevertheless, to receive considera- 
tion. It is the plight of those countries whose industries 
are still relatively undeveloped. Let us take India, for 
example. 

When India receives its political freedom after the 
war, its problem of poverty and starvation will remain, 
unless it can achieve some reasonable proportion be- 
tween its industry (now practically non-existent) and 
its agriculture (now the sole means of livelihood for 
the overwhelming majority of its people). If the Gov- 
ernment of India does not protect domestic industries, 
they will be swamped out of existence by a flood of 
foreign produ.ts from England or Japan. As a result, 


CORRESPONDENCE 





India, and other countries like her, will continue to sup- 
ply raw materials to other countries at a low price, 
and provide a market for their finished products at a 
high price, thus perpetuating the low standards of liv- 
ing of her people. 


Granite, Md. JAMES M. CaRMODY 


ECHOS FROM HILL'S SIDE 


Eprror: Mr. O’Connell admits that I consider lack of 
writers merely symptomatic and then proceeds as though 
he had never made the admission. My opinion on this 
point has not changed. Something is wrong with any 
culture which is inarticulate; when a symptom of a 
serious illness is discovered, the organism ought to be 
subjected to a careful examination. 

Both Mr. Fernandez and Mr. O’Connell agree with 
me that Catholics are not producing writers but they, 
as educators, shirk the responsibility and insist on go- 
ing along in our present rut until something happens. 
This attitude makes them seem older than I take either 
of them to be; we usually associate it with the pipe 
and-armchair weariness that does not ordinarily set in 
before the fortieth year. Saying “become a writer if 
you will” is like leading soldiers to a silly dowager’s 
party and issuing the command, “Enjoy yourselves, 
blast you.” 

Our colleges have had “volume” for only twenty years? 
The statement is broad and needs distinction. At any 
rate, vast numbers of college students are not necessary 
for the development of a culture; in fact, beyond a cer- 
tain point, numbers become dangerous. Father Castiello’s 
pyramid represents for me the one point on which his 
brilliant mind let itself wander into distorted theory 
not justified by the facts. 

My mention of Franz Werfel may have been mislead- 
ing but it, together with the references to the imagina- 
tion, should never have occasioned Mr. O’Connell’s ex- 
postulations about the Catholic novel. Mr. O’Connell 
must share a certain widespread and erroneous concept 
of the imagination if he thinks the sole function of that 
power is to produce novels. Furthermore, if there can 
be no such thing as a Catholic novelist, then a large 
portion of the reading public is suffering serious de 
lusions with regard to Sigrid Undset, Francois Mauriac, 
etc. I wonder if Mr. O’Connell is in earnest when he 
speaks of the novel as being purely an anodyne? 

Mr. O’Connell confuses economic with literary worth; 
I did not ask for best-sellers, but only for good books. 
And I think that with our public we could make the 
sales sufficiently profitable. 

Finally, in answer to both Mr. Fernandez and Mr. 
O’Connell, I want to make it clear that I never said we 
could “make” writers; but, to use a figure which is 
dangerously open to ridicule, we are apparently defeat- 
ing the purpose of the educational hothouse by letting 
in a large amount of cold air; we are withering some 
plants which we ought to be nursing to full growth. 
My little article could scarcely begin to get at the root of 
our educational difficulties; its sole aim was an incho- 
ate analysis and an encouragement to thought on the 
subject. I think that if Mr. O’Connell reads it carefully 
he will be more inclined to agree with it than to launch 
an attack on his own well-built man of straw. 

Weston, Mass. WituaM B. Hi, S.J. 


Eprror: The attitude expressed in the letter of Ricardo 
Fernandez (April 3) re Why So Few Writers? is typical 
of the negative attitude of too many of our Catholic edu- 
cators. His sentiments seem to imply that Catholic edu- 
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cators are satisfied with not discouraging talented 
writers. This attitude does much to foster the “shame- 
less mediocrity” that at present predominates in the 
Catholic writing field. The idea of encouraging such 
writers appears to be beyond the ideal of Mr. Fernan- 
dez. Conceding that a genius is born and not made— 
even a genius needs active direction and positive stimu- 
lation to the exercise of his talents. -. is clear folly 
to insinuate that such stimulation will be afforded if 
we are content “not to discourage” such a writer. 
Boston, Mass. WiLtiaM J. BAUER 


ONLY A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN, BUT— 


Epitor: The fine comment on the Nurses’ Apostolate of 
the Dying in America for March 20 flooded my mind 
with memories of Father John Robert Bowen, its 
founder, who died three years ago this April—a victim 
of his own solicitude for the physically ill, the mentally 
ill, and men of good faith who need only a little help 
to return to God in their dying moments. Since his 
heroism has never been properly celebrated, except in 
the hearts of those who knew him and in the memorials 
to the unfortunate that he left for others to perpetuate, 
it seems that on the eve of the third anniversary of his 
quiet martyrdom, I, who worked with him as secretary 
during his most fruitful period, could do worse than 
set down a few recollections of him. 

“He was only a Hospital Chaplain, but—” was his 
favorite paraphrase of a well known ditty. He never 
got around to its apodosis. In his less serious moments 
he talked nostalgically of Strawberry Point and all that 
it implied, for it was in this little heavily wooded back- 
yard of Dubuque that he began his pastoral career. He 
knew, of course, that he was far on the road to the only 
Strawberry Point he would ever see again—Strawberry 
Point, Eternity. I did not realize that his death was 
then long overdue, though he was only in his forties and 
was unreasonably busy. He had so much to do before he 
could leave. 

The Nurses’ Apostolate was born of his anxiety for 
those whose last hours would otherwise be deselate, 
destitute of spiritual comfort; but the living, and espe- 
cially those who are doomed to go on living though 
their minds are entombed, engaged his sympathies no 
less. During the period I refer to, he was chairman of 
one of the committees of the Iowa State Planning Board, 
which was at that time surveying the State’s eleemo- 
synary institutions, specifically the mental hospitals. 
Father Bowen’s energy in this cause seemed inex- 
haustible. He loved his State, of course, but more im- 
portant, his imagination was aflame, and his zeal for 
souls—a direct heritage, it would seem, from the Van 
Quickenborns and Mazzuchellis who christianized the 
Central West—found in this work the richest of fields 
for the care of the Good Shepherd. “They cannot speak 
for themselves,” he would say so often. His extreme 
distress for these poor stigmatized creatures, destructive 
as it was of his health, generated his interest in psychi- 
atric nursing, an interest he in turn inspired in the stu- 
dents of Mercy Central School which he developed and 
directed—the second central nursing school on record. 

Coextensive with these works was his preoccupation 
with medical and nursing ethics. His booklet, The Bap- 
tism of the Infant and Foetus, which has become an 
essential manual for responsible hospitals, doctors and 
nurses, involved years of toil over formidable sources, 
unending correspondence with the greatest canonists in 
the world. And the other issue of this concern—the 
Catholic Hospital Chaplains’ Conference—was first ar- 
ticulated by him in the form of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Chaplains’ Conference, of which he was founder and 
first president. And yet I have seen him stop his jug- 
gling of his four enterprises, toss on an old hat, scour 
the harbor for a boat for a four-year-old Chicago boy 
who had never sailed the Mississippi! 

Father Bowen’s last public appearance was at the 
semi-annual Communion breakfast of the Nurses’ Apos- 
tolate, the Sunday after St. Joseph’s Day, 1940. He 
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the dying was read around the world. There 
money, of course, to finance the printing or post- 
but they were used to that. Especially you couldn't 


ly, urging that food be sent to the starving people of 
Europe invites me to send you this quotation from a 
British Labor paper, The New Leader. 

Supposing you found a vast quantity of fruit which, 
owing to war conditions, you could not send to 
the overseas markets, what would you do with it? 
Would you send round to the local authorities and 
ask that it should be put in the borough incinera- 
tor? Or would you do your best to hand it round to 
your fellow men? Yet in South Africa, according to 
the Daily Express, “more than 1,700,000, cases of 
oranges and lemons were destroyed in 1941, and 
1,600,000, in 1942, to keep up prices.” Closing their 
eyes to the thousands of hungry and poor children 
around them, the owners of these oranges and 
lemons deliberately gave the order for their destruc- 
tion. In South Africa at this time there must be 
hundreds of thousands suffering from vitamin de- 
ficiency. 

I offer this without comment. 


Boston, Mass. GIRALDA FORBES 


DISAPPOINTED READER 


Eprror: Divorce and Donjons, your review of Wide Is 
the Gate in the issue of Feb. 27 is trivial, disappointing, 
inadequate, and, to the average reader, misleading. It is 
learned in a certain sense, but is not informative. It 
does not answer the reader’s question: “Should I read 
this book?” 

Too much space is given to the divorce angle and 
none to the misrepresentations of the Church. The lies 
about Franco, the Church, and the Jesuits go unnoticed, 
and certainly in this book Sinclair is at his best (or 
worst) when vilifying things Catholic. The unwary and 
misinformed should be warned against such dangerous 
books and authors. 

Oak Park, Il. VILLAGE READER 


SUGGESTION 


Evrror: I have been following with interest, and profit, 
Sister Dolorice’s war on the comics. A discussion of 
children’s radio programs would certainly be timely and 
helpful. 

To make America a complete family magazine, a 
monthly National Legion of Decency list of the motion 
pictures is needed. 

New York, N. Y. A. M. CosTELLo 


CORRECTION 


Eprror: May I draw your attention to the typographical 
error on the first page of my article on China (AMERICA 
April 17, p. 33)? The article as printed reads, “In 1933 
over a commercial dispute,” etc. The date should be 
Manchester, N. H. Cou. Conrap H. LaNzA 
(We regret that our proofreader did not catch this 
error. Ex.) 
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IT’S DIFFERENT ! 
THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART 
is a DIFFERENT kind of magazine. 


Isn't it true that when you look through most magazines and 
come to the last page you say to yourself, “Well, I've finished 
with that issue,”” and you toss it away forever? 

> * > . . 


You never “finish” with THE 
MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART! 


PRIESTS find in it abundant source of material for sermons 
and inetructions. 
SISTERS use it as a constant companion in the classroom. 


MOTHERS of families find it an invaluable aid in training 
children. 


The SICK find it a consoling friend. 


YOUNG and OLD welcome it «as the ideal Catholic family 
magazine. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 © Conducted by the Jesuits 


Announces New Classes Starting July 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 


Fordham College. Courses Leading te A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social Sciences. 
Sehool of Business. B.S. degree with Business Majors. 
College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 

Graduate School Summer Session, July 6-August 14. 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


School of Education Summer Session July 6-August 14. 
Scheol of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 1943. 





A NOT inconsiderable number of the philosophic and 
literary bigwigs of the past entertained an opinion of 
man that was somewhat less than enthusiastic... . 
Plato described man as a two-legged animal without 
feathers. . . . Shakespeare sired the following dialogue: 
“3 Fisherman: Master, I marvel how the fishes live 
in the sea. ...1 Fisherman: Why, as men do a-land; 
the great ones eat up the little ones.” . . . Trumbull noted 
a sharp antagonism among a certain class of men toward 
legalistic proceedings. He declared: “No man e’er felt 








the halter draw, with good opinion of the law.” ... 
Byron believed that “Man marks the earth with ruin,” 
while Young exclaimed: “Man makes a death which 
Nature never made.” 






School of Social Service. Full Semester Summer Session 

Starts June 21, 1943 — for Candidates for Master's Degree. 

ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Write for Anneuncements. Specify Department. 








The recent flow of news seems to bear out pretty well 
the viewpoint of these and other superior intelligences. 
. .. In New Orleans, as a funeral moved from the church 
to the cemetery, the hearse began weaving in and out 
among the funeral cars. When the cortége approached 
the cemetery entrance, the hearse suddenly bolted away 
altogether, sped down a main highway at sixty miles 
an hour. The other funeral cars pursued it for a time 
but, finding their efforts in vain, gave up the chase and 
returned to the cemetery. The funeral party had to wait 
more than an hour before the hearse finally showed up. 
After the body had been buried, the widow in the case 
sued the mortician for $10,000. . . . Irreverence toward 
the dead was accompanied by irreverence toward the 
living. ... A New York father poured whisky down the 
throat of his two-year-old son in an effort to stop the 
latter’s crying. The son, rushed by his mother to a 
hospital, was narrowly saved. ... A California mother, 
arrested for the murder of her five-year-old daughter, 
said: “Geraldine was too good to live. I did not want 
her to grow up and go through what I endured. We 
were in the washroom and I was seized with a sudden 
impulse. I took her in my arms and loved her. Then I 
lifted her high in the air and threw her against the 
P _—— of a os ny 0d a floor.” . . . Other sacred relationships were treated light- 
Gévece Denn of Peechenen, Waly GeBagn, Went, ly. ... A Pittsburgh citizen entered divorce proceedings 
against his two wives. ... A New York woman went 
through two wedding ceremonies without ever becom- 
ing a wife. She married two bigamists. . . . In Brook- 
lyn, two women who discovered they were married to 
the same man, met in court to give testimony against 
him. . . . In South Carolina, a couple walking along the 
street met a notary, asked him to marry them. He per- 
formed the ceremony right on the sidewalk before an 
audience of fifty pedestrians. 


Strong today is a tendency to treat sacred things light- 
ly. . . . Strong also is a tendency to regard the law of 
God as something fine and noble in theory but im- 
possible of fulfillment in practice. . . . The law of God, 
this mode of thinking intimates, is too much for human 
nature. ... Human nature, of necessity, spawns a copious 
crop of irreverence and crime. It always has and it al- 
ways will. So runs this type of thought. . . . Human na- 
ture always has brought forth an abundance of crime 
and perhaps will continue doing so down to Judgment 
Day. . . . But this phenomenon is not of any necessity. 
God’s grace is always at hand. . . . Human nature, 
if it wanted to, could cooperate with that grace and 
avoid serious crime altogether. . . . In recent history, 
a New Jersey town went seven years without the com- 
mission of one major offense within its borders. . . . The 
record of the Jersey town could be duplicated through- 
out the earth. . .. All mankind could be free from serious 
sin. .. . What a marvelous post-war world would greet 
the sun if post-war human nature in its entirety would 
cooperate with the grace of God. JoHN A. TooMEY 
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French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus — Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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WE CANNOT ESCAPE HISTORY 


horror. . 


Review 


By JOHN T. WHITAKER 


“A report, much of it first hand, of the descent into the abyss of war, and of the war itself. It 
is vivid, dramatic, rich in detail and incident, there are flashes of humor and blind stabs of 
. . Above all, Mr. Whitaker excels in the pictures of the men who have played lead- 
ing parts in the terrible story he tells. Churchill, Mussolini, Ciano, Schacht, Reynatd, Laval, 
Herriot, Blum, Pétain, Franco—he knows them all and many others too, and he makes them 
| come alive in the pages of his book.”—-WatLace R. Dever in N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 


$2.75 





“This book is a ‘must’ ” —TIME 


Conditions of Peace 


By EDWARD HALLETT CARR 


“A challenging book. . . . Carr furnishes blue prints 
for the kind of new world which Vice-President 


Wallace and others have been depicting.” 
—Atlentic Monthly 


“Tt should be on every statesman’s desk and every 
cracker barrel in the land.”—N. Y. Times Book 
$2.50 








Review. 


A French Officer’s Diary 


By D. BARLONE 


This day-to-day record of a French patriot’s feelings 
from mobilization to his escape from France is a 
remarkable document. A vivid account of a tragedy 
| of the past, it also is a warning for the present and 








the future. $2.00 


American Reasons 


| By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Six dramatic monologues — six urgent, clear, boldly 

articulate American voices expressing “reasons” why 

they want to work, fight and, if necessary, die for a 

better country, for racial and religious tolerance, for 

equal opportunity for all, for the right to build home 

| and family, speak the free word. $1.00 
“A challenge to Americans all” — Survey Graphic 


A Latin American Speaks 


By LUIS QUINTANILLA 


This widely acclaimed book shows us how the twenty- 
one republics of the Western Hemisphere can set an 
example for the post-war world. “It should be read 

| and digested by every intelligent and patriotic citizen 
in the United States.” —Tomorrow 








“An important contribution to Pan-American under- 
standing.” —Philadel phia Record 


$2.50 








VICHY : Two Years of Deception 
By LEON MARCHAL 


A penetrating analysis of the complex factors involved 
in the drama of Vichy by the former Counsellor at the 
French Embassy in Washington, now an active sup- 
porter of General deGaulle. $2.50 


Italy from Within 


By RICHARD G. MASSOCK 


The Chief of the Rome Bureau of the Associated Press 
(interned after Mussolini declared war) gives an illu- 
minating account of what has happened in Italy under 
fascism and the possible outcome. $3.00 


Behind The Japanese Mask 


By JESSE F. STEINER 


Professor Steiner, who spent seven years teaching Eng- 
lish at the North Japan College in Sendai, here presents 
a concise and vivid picture of the Japanese people 
which dispels many delusions about them. $2.00 


A Treasury of the Familiar 


Edited by RALPH L. WOODS 
This Treasury makes available, in one volume, selections 
that are familiar to millions of people everywhere— 
prose and verse, lines of which haunt the memory and 
spring to the lips on countless occasions. No longer 
need you search through book after book when you 
want to recall some favorite poem or song, or the exact 
words of some famous writing—whether it be Casey at 
the Bat or the Declaration of Independence; Hamlet’s 
“To be or not to be,” or Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s 
Ride. ‘They’re all here—verses you learned at your 
mother’s knee, patriotic speeches you valiantly de- 
claimed in school, sentimental ballads that stirred you 
in your youth, historic writings which are part of our 
national heritage, and more. To make it easy to find 
any particular selection, there are three Indices in the 
Treasury—one of Authors, one of Titles, and one list- 
ing Familiar Lines. 762 large pages. $5.00 
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